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The  ^Manger  zMouse 


By  Ralph  W.  Seager 


For  who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things?  (Zechariah  4:10  KJV) 

I  HAVE  walked  through  the  Christmas  story  time  and  time  again, 
looking  for  anything  that  might  have  been  missed.  It  seemed  that 
all  had  been  discovered.  Music,  art,  and  literature  have  always  been 
busy  in  the  manger  scene.  I  have  wondered  whether  anything  at  all 
could  possibly  have  been  missed.  The  sheep  have  been  saved  —  the 
donkey,  the  cattle  —  every  creche  on  our  mantels  has  seen  to  that. 
Drama  has  presented  Mary,  Joseph,  the  Babe,  angels,  kings,  and  wise 
men,  to  which  every  Sunday  school  superintendent  will  attest.  Specially 
to  the  wrapping  of  innumerable  turbans  and  the  draping  of  outsized 
robes!  Everything  gets  into  the  act. 

St.  Luke  said  it  best,  of  course,  but  might  not  a  watcher  yet  find 
something  unreported  from  that  night  of  nights?  I  thought  it  likely,  so 
I  pried  into  every  corner  of  the  stable,  peering  here,  listening  there, 
and  then  suddenly,  I  saw  in  the  corner  of  that  manger  what  had  been 
missing  for  centuries,  poetry-wise.  There  I  caught  two  periods  of 
midnight  looking  out  through  a  window  in  the  straw  where  a  mouse 
has  been  watching  Christmas  for  two  thousand  years. 

Surely,  you  might  suggest,  a  mouse  is  too  small  a  creature  to  bother 


with  in  the  light  of  the  Christmas  scene.  But  wait.  There  was  a  time 
back  in  Second  Kings,  when  Hezekiah  was  ruler  of  Jerusalem,  that 
mice  saved  part  of  our  heritage. 

Sennacherib  set  siege  against  that  city  and  Hezekiah  was  weakening 
before  the  threat  until  Isaiah  stiffened  up  his  spine  for  him  by  an- 
nouncing in  Second  Kings  19:32,  33: 

Therefore  thus  says  the  Lord  concerning  the  king  of  Assyria 
[Sennacherib],  He  shall  not  come  to  this  city  or  shoot  an  arrow 
there,  or  come  before  it  with  a  shield  or  cast  up  a  mound  against  it. 
By  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same  he  shall  return,  and  he  shall 
not  come  into  this  city,  says  the  Lord. 

And  in  that  selfsame  night,  mice  crept  into  the  bivouac  of  Sennacherib 
and,  with  a  salt-hunger  upon  their  nibbling  teeth,  chewed  everything 
of  leather  that  had  absorbed  the  saline  of  human  sweat.  They  chewed 
up  the  bowstrings,  the  quivers,  the  leathern  sleeves  where  the  arm 
slipped  in  to  hold  the  shield.  And  they  did  it  very  quietly. 

In  the  morning  when  the  besieger  rose  to  the  attack,  his  army  was 
helpless  to  wage  any  battle.  All  of  their  arms  of  war  fell  away  at  the 
touch,  and  they  retreated.  The  Assyrians  were  on  the  run  —  all  be- 
cause of  mice! 

The  Egyptians,  who  were  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  antici- 
pated battle,  thought  enough  of  the  incident  to  place  a  stone  statue 
of  Sethos,  their  high  priest,  in  the  Temple  of  Vulcan.  In  his  hand  the 
sculptor  placed  a  small  mouse  and  inscribed  these  words,  "Look  on 
me  and  learn  to  reverence  the  Gods."  Too  bad  that  the  secretaries  of 
our  scripture  did  not  record  that  acknowledgment. 

But  I  made  my  discovery:  that  I  have  the  moral  right,  the  moral 
obligation  to  do  something  for  mice.  Who  will  contend  that  it  is  il- 
logical to  put  a  mouse  in  a  manger?  Natural  enough,  say  I.  But  more 
than  that  —  the  right  has  been  earned  to  create  one  in  the  Christmas 
scene.  Surely,  if  mice  could  save  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  city  of 
God,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  one  might  save  one  small  mouse 
in  Bethlehem?  So,  with  the  poem  below,  I  crept  into  the  manger  with 
him  and  watched  as  he  watched. 

Now  I  feel  that  the  story  by  St.  Luke  is  truly  complete.  My  mouse 
is  there.  I  believe  it  is  a  creation,  albeit  a  modest  one.  And  I,  who  for 
years  held  a  marked  aversion  toward  the  mouse,  now  find  that  I  de- 
light in  this  quicksilver  velvet  on  four  feet.  We  are  friends,  that's 
what.  Since  this  poem  was  written,  when  I  go  to  bed  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  think  over  its  wonder  and  promise,  I  hear  the  faintest  squeak- 
ings  going  on  beneath  my  pillow. 

There  is,  I  am  sure,  an  inexhaustible  magic  in  that  manger. 
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The  ^Manger  JHouse 


He  opened  a  window  in  the  straw 
And  poked  out  his  nose,  two  ears,  and  a  paw, 
And  all  of  midnight  filled  the  skies, 
Except  where  two  dots  were  his  eyes. 

He  saw  the  glow  around  the  manger 
And  knew  that  something  so  much  stranger 
Than  he  had  ever  seen  before 
Had  come  in  at  the  stable  door. 

The  Light  spread  out  to  darker  places, 
And  fired  the  garnets  in  the  faces 
Of  goats  and  sheep  .  .  .  and  all  the  cows 
Wore  amber  jewels  at  their  brows. 

He  stared  at  eyes  that  watched  from  under 
Horns  and  fleece,  and  gazed  with  wonder, 
Unaware  the  Light  had  thrown 
Starry  diamonds  into  his  own. 


— From  Songs  from  a  Willow  Whistle  by  Ralph  W.  Seager. 


Prayer:  Our  Father,  we  thank  thee  that  in  any  day  the  small  things 
are  not  to  be  despised,  that  in  thy  lowliest  creatures  we  see 
testimony  of  thy  magnificence. 


What  If  They  Never  Heard? 


By  R.  Glenn  Brown 


SEVERAL  years  ago  I  began  ex- 
perimenting with  extemporane- 
ous question  and  answer  dialogue 
with  my  chapel  congregations.  Once 
a  month,  instead  of  preaching  a  pre- 
pared sermon,  the  congregation  is 
invited  to  ask  questions  which  are 
then  (hopefully)  answered  from  the 
biblical  perspective.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions that  crops  up  again  and  again 
goes  something  like  this,  "Chaplain, 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  never  heard 
about  Jesus  Christ  and,  therefore, 
have  had  no  chance  to  believe  on 
him?  Is  there  any  hope  for  them  or 
are  they  arbitrarily  and  eternally 
doomed?" 

This  is  a  question  that  plagued  me 
shortly  after  I  committed  my  life  to 
Christ  as  a  young  serviceman.  The 
answers  I  received  from  some  Chris- 
tians seemed  to  make  God  an  unjust 
and  arbitrary  tyrant  and  I  couldn't 
square  that  concept  with  my  knowl- 


edge of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Four  Biblical  Principles 

In  the  intervening  years  I  have 
discovered  that  the  Bible  itself  sheds 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  this  ques- 
tion. What  it  has  to  say  may  be 
summarized  in  the  following  state- 
ments: 

( 1 )  God  judges  men  on  the  basis 
of  how  they  have  responded  to  the 
redemptive  truth  which  they  have, 
not  on  the  basis  of  their  ignorance. 
Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  God  judges 
according  to  how  men  respond  to 
the  light  they  have,  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  light  someone  else  may  have. 
You  may  want  to  read  Romans  2:1- 
16  for  a  fuller  scriptural  discussion  on 
this  point.  Notice  particularly  verse 
eight:  "But  for  those  who  are  gov- 
erned by  selfish  ambition,  who  refuse 
obedience  to  the  truth  and  take  the 
wrong  for  their  guide,  there  will  be 
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the  fury  of  retribution"  (NEB). 
Here  we  see  that  future  judgment  is 
promised  to  those  who  persist  in 
their  self -centered  way  of  life,  who 
refuse  to  obey  the  truth,  and  de- 
liberately pursue  the  wrong  course. 
St.  Paul  had  a  burning  desire  to 
take  the  Gospel  to  the  spiritually 
darkened  Gentile  world.  The  great, 
aching  burden  of  his  heart,  however, 
was  for  his  own  countrymen  who 
had  the  light  of  Scripture  but  had 
closed  their  minds  to  much  that  was 
revealed  in  the  "law  and  the  proph- 
ets." Those  who  have  light  available 
and  deliberately  choose  to  walk  in 
darkness  are  more  blind  than  the 
sightless. 

Jesus  similarly  illustrates  the  rela- 
tionship between  accountability  and 
"light"  in  one  of  his  parables  when 
he  states,  "And  that  servant  who 
knew  his  master's  will,  but  did  not 
make  ready  or  act  according  to  his 
will,  shall  receive  a  severe  beating. 
But  he  who  did  not  know,  and  did 
what  deserved   a  beating,   shall  re- 

*  ceive  a  light  beating.  Every  one  to 
whom  much  is  given,  of  him  will 
much  be  required  .  .  ."  (Luke  12:47- 
48). 

( 2 )  The  second  important  biblical 
principle  is  that  actually  all  men  of 
every  society  and  age  have  failed  to 
fully  measure  up  to  whatever  stand- 
ard of  right  and  wrong  their  partic- 
ular culture  happened  to  have.  This 
is  what  the  Bible  means  when  it 
says,  "There  is  none  righteous,  no, 
not  one"  (Romans  3:10  KJV).  Each 
of   us    has    at   some    point    rebelled 

»  against  the  standard  of  right  that 
looms     above     us.     We     have    not 


merely  failed.  We  have  chosen  to 
go  our  own  self-centered  way  rather 
than  choose  the  ideal  way.  This  is 
true  whether  we  acknowledge  the 
"ideal"  to  come  from  God  or  from 
human  sources.  Of  course,  God's 
standard  of  righteousness  as  revealed 
in  the  Bible  is  nothing  less  than  moral 
perfection.  Man-designed  standards 
are  less  exalted  but  the  Bible  de- 
clares, and  experience  verifies,  that 
men  still  fall  short  or  fail  to  measure 
up  to  whatever  moral  absolutes  they 
acknowledge.  We  all  stand  convicted 
of  moral  rebellion  and  therefore  all 
are  guilty  before  God. 

None  of  us  will  ever  enter  God's 
kingdom  because  we  deserve  to  or 
because  we  are  good  enough.  Eternal 
life  is  a  gift  of  God,  graciously 
offered  to  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness.  In  the 
words  of  Paul,  "Since  all  have  sinned 
and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God, 
they  are  justified  by  his  grace  as  a 
gift,  through  the  redemption  which 
is  in  Ghrist  Jesus"  (Romans  3:23- 
24). 

(3)  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  a  third  biblical  principle  that 
we  must  consider.  Everyone  who 
enters  God's  kingdom  does  so  solely 
as  a  result  of  the  gracious  mercy  of 
God  which  has  been  extended 
through  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Ob- 
jectively, Jesus  Christ's  self-giving 
sacrifice  on  the  cross  has  made  it 
possible  for  sinful  man  to  be  forgiven 
and  restored.  He  is  "the  Lamb  of 
God  slain-  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world."  In  other  words,  in  the 
mind  of  God  the  redemptive  death 
of  Christ  was  an  event  that  tran- 
scended time. 


The  New  Testament  makes  it 
plain  that  no  one  receives  eternal  life 
apart  from  Jesus  Christ  and  what  he 
accomplished  for  mankind  through 
his  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  The 
Apostle  Peter,  addressing  the  reli- 
gious leaders  in  Jerusalem,  boldly  as- 
serted, "There  is  salvation  in  no  one 
else  (than  Jesus  Christ),  for  there  is 
no  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  by  which  we  must  be 
saved"  (Acts  4:12).  "Name"  com- 
monly means  "authority"  and  is  so 
used  here.  (We  say,  "in  the  name  of 
the  Law"  meaning  "by  means  of  the 
authority  which  the  law  provides.") 
But  what  is  objectively  true  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  subjectively 
true.  Apparently,  men  in  the  Old 
Testament  era  were  saved  on  the 
basis  of  what  Christ  accomplished  on 
Calvary  as  surely  as  we  are  today. 
The  theologian,  A.  H.  Strong,  put  it 
this  way,  "One  may  get  the  benefits 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  without  un- 
derstanding much  about  its  nature, 
and  patriarchs  and  heathen  have 
doubtless  been  saved  through 
Christ's  atonement,  although  they 
have  never  heard  his  name,  but  have 
only  cast  themselves  as  helpless  sin- 
ners upon  the  mercy  of  God.  That 
mercy  of  God  was  Christ,  though 
they  did  not  know  it." 

(4)  A  fourth  principle,  closely 
related  to  the  first,  is  that  God  is 
just  and  never  condemns  anyone 
arbitrarily.  (See  Deuteronomy  32:4 
and  Revelation  15:3).  As  I  stated 
earlier,  the  very  question  we  are 
considering  "bugged"  me  a  great 
deal  as  a  young  Christian  service- 
man. One  night  I  determined  that  I 
would  talk  to  God  about  this  prob- 


lem until  he  gave  me  some  insight 
into  it.  After  several  hours  of  prayer 
and  meditation  God  got  through  to 
me.  What  he  said  was  something 
like  this: 

A.  "Why  don't  you  let  me  be  God? 
It's  not  your  responsibility  to  judge 
the  world  or  determine  the  eternal 
destiny  of  any  man.  That's  my  re- 
sponsibility and  I  will  not  make 
any  mistakes  or  misjudgments." 

B.  "Your  responsibility  is  to  re- 
spond positively  to  my  leadership 
and  to  truth  as  you  understand  it.  *" 
You  will  not  have  to  answer  for 
what  someone  else  has  done  or 
failed  to  do.  You  will  have  to  an- 
swer for  your  response  to  the  light 
you  have." 

The  knowledge  that  God  had  taken 
"time  out"  to  restore  my  confidence 
in  his  competence  and  justness  did 
wonders  for  my  struggling  faith. 


"God's  a  Fair  Guy" 

The  February  9,  1971,  issue  of 
Look  magazine  features  an  article 
about  the  spiritual  revival  taking  *» 
place  among  the  young  people  of 
Southern  California.  The  reporter 
records  an  interview  he  had  with  a 
recently  converted  drug  addict 
named  Rene  whom  he  describes  as 
"an  absolutely  lovely  and  radiant 
young  lady."  Rene  has  been  talking  <* 
about  the  exciting  future  in  store 
for  "all  the  people  who  have  ac- 
cepted Jesus  into  their  hearts."  The 
reporter  then  asks  our  question  in 
these  words,  "What  about  the  people 
in  India,  China,  and  Africa  who 
never  hear  of  Jesus?  Do  they  get  left 
out?" 

Rene  answers,  "It'll  be  O.K.  God's 
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a  fair  guy.  And  how  about  you? 
Have  you  accepted  Christ  as  your 
own  personal  savior?" 

That's  it!  God  is  a  "fair  guy."  The 
big  question  is,  "And  how  about  you? 
How  about  me?"  We  who  have  heard 
the  good  news  of  God's  love  in 
Christ,  how  have  we  responded  to 
it?  We  don't  have  to  answer  for  the 
other  fellow  but  we  do  have  to  an- 
swer for  ourselves.  Simon  Peter  was 
once  very  inquisitive  as  to  what 
Jesus  had  planned  for  the  future  of 
another  disciple.  Jesus  said  to  Peter, 
"If  it  is  my  will  that  he  remain  until 
I  come,  what  is  that  to  you?  Follow 
Me!"  (John  21:22).  We  might  para- 
phrase Jesus'  answer  in  these  words, 
"What  I  do  about  others  is  not  your 
business   but  mine   and   I   am   fully 


capable  of  handling  that  responsi- 
bility. Your  business,  Peter,  is  to  fol- 
low me  and  that  is  a  full-time  occu- 
pation." What  Jesus  said  to  Simon 
Peter  he  says  to  all  of  us. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
as  a  Christian  I  have  no  responsi- 
bility to  share  the  gospel  with  those 
who  have  not  heard  it.  Rather,  as  I 
live  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  his 
love  now  constrains  me  to  share  it 
and  by  means  of  his  Spirit  I  can  do 
so  joyfully  and  powerfully.  But  it 
does  mean  that  I  am  free  of  the  in- 
tolerable weight  of  worry  about  the 
destiny  of  men  over  which  I  have 
no  control  or  influence.  In  other 
words,  I  can  let  God  be  God  and 
that  frees  me  to  be  me.  What  a  relief 
that  is. 


Questions 

What  is  Christinas? 
Pink  aluminum  trees? 
Plastic  Messiahs? 
Complaining  shoppers? 
Bored  Santas? 
Neon  Merry  X-Mas? 

Or  a  birthday? 

— Betsy  Ann  McGee 
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One  Juog  In  the  Creche 


By  Irma  Hegel 


A  girl,  an  unemployed  veteran,  and  a  cab  driver  share  in  a 
Christmas  experience 


TIMOTHY  COX  had  left  the  noise 
and  lights  of  Main  Street  to  enter 
the  quiet  of  Nottingham  where  the 
municipal  buildings  and  courthouse 
loomed  like  black  sentinels  of  the 
night.  Wonderful,  this  silence.  The 
colored  lights  of  Main  Street  were 
still  flashing  before  his  weary  eyes. 
He  continued  hearing  the  insane 
laughter  of  an  oversize  Santa  Claus, 
the  Christmas  carols  blaring  from 
loudspeakers,  the  shriek  of  traffic 
whistles,  and  the  scream  of  brakes. 
Christmas  was  one  big  noise,  a  pagan 
orgy,  a  wild  hysterical  spree  of  shop- 
ping. 

Against  the  driving  rain,  Tim 
pulled  his  jacket  collar  higher  about 
his  neck.  The  bells  in  the  old  stone 
church  were  sounding  the  nine 
o'clock  hour.  Before  the  church  was 
a    lighted    manger    scene    with    the 
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usual  plastic  figures  of  the  shep- 
herds, the  animals,  Mary,  Joseph, 
and  the  Babe.  In  spite  of  the 
weather,  a  girl  was  standing  spell- 
bound before  the  creche.  A  carcoat 
hugged  her  slender  figure.  A  rain- 
scarf  had  been  tied  about  her  head. 
Seeing  Tim  advancing,  she  pointed 
to  the  creche  and  said,  "Look  — 
isn't  this  sweet?" 

He  stopped,  and  stood  blinking  in 
the  rain.  Lying  among  the  plastic 
sheep  was  a  collie,  its  tawny  coat  in 
matted  points,  blood-caked  paws 
stretched  before  it.  "What's  sweet 
about  it?"  he  exploded,  all  the  re- 
sentment of  the  past  weeks  of  un- 
employment crowding  into  his  voice. 
"The  dog  is  exhausted,  starved, 
maybe  dying." 

"Oh,  no!"  The  lights  from  the 
manger     illuminated    her     upraised 


face,  like  the  face  of  the  young  virgin 
in  the  creche.  "There  must  be  a 
Humane  Society  in  the  city.  Couldn't 
I  phone  them?" 

"Their  office  would  be  closed."  His 
voice  was  clipped,  harsh.  "Besides,  if 
a  Humane  officer  did  get  the  dog,  the 
animal  would  only  land  in  the  gas 
chamber.  Why  not  let  the  collie  die 
in  peace  at  this  so-called  shrine  of 
love?" 

Her  gloved  hands  clenched.  "Any 
person  or  animal  who  approaches 
the  manger  is  filled,  not  sent  away 
empty.  Back  home,  we  sang  a  song 
in  church  at  Christmas: 

Since  all  He  comes  to  ransom 
By  all  be  He  adored." 


Tim  grimaced.  "Why  don't  you 
take  the  dog  to  the  church  that  put 
up  this  creche?  They're  big  about 
this  adoring  stuff.  Just  be  sure  the 
animal's  filthy  fur  doesn't  touch  the 
expensive  skirts  and  trousers  of  those 
who  come  to  adore  Him  tomorrow 
morning." 

She  was  regarding  him  soberly. 
"You  are  bitter.  How  can  you  accuse 
the  worshipers  of  not  caring?  They 
don't  know  about  the  dog  in  the 
creche.  I'm  sure  most  of  them  have 
pets  of  their  own,  and  they  give 
freely  to  every  need  they  hear 
about." 

"Well,  if  you're  one  of  them,  why 
don't  you  take  the  dog?" 

"I  room  at  the  YW,  but  — "  Her 
voice  rose  sharply.  "That  doesn't 
mean  that  I'm  going  to  leave  a  help- 
less animal  here  to  die." 

Tim  reached  into  his  jacket  pocket 
to  draw  out  the  remnants  of  a  half- 
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eaten  hamburger.  He  extended  the 
food  to  the  dog  who  wolfed  it  down 
in  two  gulps.  The  brown  eyes 
pleaded  for  more.  Tim  lifted  one  of 
the  blood-caked  paws.  "Look  at  this. 
He's  walked  so  far  that  he's  worn 
the  pads  on  his  feet  completely 
away.  Maybe  anyone  who  makes  this 
much  effort  to  live  deserves  a  break." 

"And  he's  getting  it,"  said  the  girl. 
"Oh,  I'm  Vicki  Fisher,  just  off  my 
shift  at  the  telephone  company." 

"You're  lucky  to  have  a  job,  Vicki. 
I'm  Tim  Cox.  I  used  to  work  at  the 
defunct  Lamont  Motors,  the  big 
wheeler-dealers  who  promised  every 
serviceman  his  job  when  he  returned. 
Hey!"  He  stopped,  his  rain-wet  face 
suddenly  brightening.  "I  know  a  guy 
who'd  take  this  dog.  Old  Scotty  Mac- 
Pherson  who  did  guard  duty  at  the 
gatehouse  at  Lamont's.  Scotty  had 
a  collie  who  used  to  be  in  that  gate- 
house with  him.  What's  more  Scotty 
would  take  every  stray  kitten  and 
pup  folks  dumped  in  the  parking 
lot  and  find  a  home  for  them." 

A  YELLOW  taxi  was  drawing  to 
a  halt  at  the  curb  beside  them. 
"Is  the  dog  still  here?"  a  friendly 
voice  called.  The  driver  swung  out, 
a  heavyset  fellow  in  a  mackinaw,  a 
cap  on  the  back  of  his  black  bushy 
hair.  His  eyes  peered  at  them  from 
behind  horn-rimmed  glasses.  "I  saw 
the  dog  tottering  into  the  creche 
around  six  o'clock  tonight.  I  brought 
him  milk  and  a  hamburger  between 
calls.  I'm  off  my  shift  now." 

"Are  you  going  to  take  him?"  Tim 
questioned. 

"Naw,  I  room.  Landlady  would 
throw  us  both  out.  But  I  thought  I'd 


find  someone  —  anybody  — " 

"Tim  thinks  he  knows  a  man 
who'd  take  the  dog."  Vicki  was  dig- 
ging into  her  purse  and  came  out 
with  a  bill.  "Will  you  drive  us  to 
wherever  this  man  Tim  knows  lives?" 

"Aw,  keep  your  money,  lady.  The 
trip's  on  me."  He  turned  to  Tim. 
"Where's  this  friend  of  yours  live?" 

Tim  felt  tears  sting  his  eyes.  He'd 
been  so  sure  no  one  cared  in  the 
wild  delirium  that  was  Christmas. 
And  here  was  this  girl  getting  more 
rain-soaked  by  the  minute,  and  the 
taxi  driver,  just  off  a  shift  and  yet 
ready  to  take  another  trip  for  a  home- 
less dog.  "The  old  man  I  knew  lives 
out  on  Nimisila  Road,  no  number  just 
a  mailbox.  It's  Route  21,  the  cutoff 
just  before  you  take  the  road  to  the 
dam.  I  know  the  house.  I  used  to  go 
fishing  with  Scotty." 

"I  know  the  road,"  said  the  driver. 
"You  pick  up  the  collie,  and  we'll  be 
on  our  way.  I'm  Freddie  Grubbs." 

"Vicki  Fisher,  Tim  Cox,"  said 
Tim  and  lifted  the  collie  from  his 
resting  place  beside  the  plastic 
sheep. 

The  dog  made  no  protest.  He  was 
too  spent.  In  the  taxi,  he  lay  with  his 
rump  on  Tim's  lap  and  his  head  on 
Vicki 's  lap. 

"Someday  I'm  going  to  have  a 
collie  like  this,"  Tim  mused.  "A  dog 
that's  been  kicked  around  and  that 
I  can  make  up  to.  As  a  kid,  I  always 
wanted  a  pup.  Never  got  one."  His 
hand  stroked  the  matted  coat. 

"I  think  Jesus  must  have  had  a 
dog,"  said  Vicki.  "The  record  doesn't 
say  that,  of  course,  but  did  speak  of 
the  sparrow,  the  ox,  and  the  ass  both 
kindly  and  lovingly." 
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Freddie  turned  around  to  grin  at 
them.  "We  might  be  the  Three  Wise 
Men  bearing  our  gift  —  huh?  That's 
a  laugh.  We're  just  three  softies  but 
then  He  was  a  softie,  too." 

THEY  SWUNG  out  of  the  city 
through  the  sleeting  rain.  In  the 
windows  of  passing  houses,  Christ- 
mas trees  sparkled  and  glowed.  The 
windshield  wipers  clicked  cease- 
lessly. The  road  was  a  patent  leather 
ribbon  beneath  the  taxi's  headlights. 
"There  it  is,"  Tim  cried  suddenly 


and  pointed  to  a  dimly-lit  frame 
house  far  back  from  the  road.  "Let's 
all  go  in.  Scotty  and  his  wife  like 
company.  Odd,  that  I've  never 
looked  in  on  Scotty  since  I  came 
back  from  the  rice-fields.  Never  even 
thought  of  him  until  tonight,  and  he 
was  a  friend." 

The  trio  got  out  in  the  sleeting 
rain.  With  Tim  carrying  the  dog, 
they  advanced  up  the  tar  path  to 
knock  timidly  on  the  wreath-decked 
door. 

"Well,    well,    and    well."    It   was 
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Scotty  himself  who  opened  the  door. 
The  same  red  outdoor  face,  framed 
in  the  upstanding  mop  of  snow-white 
hair.  The  same  blue  laughing  eyes. 
"If  it  isn't  Tim  Cox,  of  all  people, 
with  your  friends,  no  less.  And  what 
is  that  you're  holding  in  your  arms? 
Come  in,  come  in  all  of  you." 

Mrs.  MacPherson,  white-haired 
and  chubby  like  her  husband, 
bustled  forward.  "Tim-lad,"  she  ex- 
claimed delightedly.  "Is  it  a  dog 
you're  bringing  us?  Now  how  did 
you  know  our  Highland  Lad  died  a 
month  ago?  Sixteen  he  was.  But  this 
one  — "  She  peered  closer  at  the 
collie  Tim  was  carrying.  "Och,  the 
sinful  condition  of  the  poor  creature. 
It's  real  first-aid  he's  needing." 

Tim  introduced  his  friends,  ex- 
plained about  the  dog  in  the  creche, 
and  their  meeting  together  there.  He 
placed  the  dog  on  the  rug  before  the 
blazing  fireplace.  Vicki,  Freddie,  and 
Mrs.  MacPherson  hurried  to  the 
kitchen  to  fetch  warm  water  and 
salve. 

"So  you  found  two  friends  at  the 
manger?"  asked  Scotty,  sinking  down 
into  his  rocker.  "And  then  it  was  you 
thought  of  your  old  friend  on  Nimis- 
ila  Road.  Ah,  I've  been  looking  for 
you,  Tim-boy,  knowing  you'd  be 
mustered  out  of  service  around  this 
time  and  having  no  family  of  your 
own.  Have  you  found  other  employ- 
ment?" 

Tim  shook  his  head. 

"Good!"  said  Scotty.  "Larson,  the 
superintendent  at  Lamont's,  has 
opened  a  motor  company  of  his  own, 
not  a  half-mile  from  here.  Larson's 
trying  to  get  the  best  of  the  old 
Lamont  employees.  You'd  be  one  of 


those,    Tim.    See    Larson    the    first 
chance  you  get." 

VICKI,  Freddie,  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Pherson were  back  with  a  tub  of 
water,  towels,  and  ointment.  The 
collie  was  lifted  tenderly  into  the 
warm  water. 

"Ah,  look  at  her,  will  you?"  Scotty 
chuckled.  "The  old  woman  has  a  new 
lad  to  fuss  over.  A  fine  dog  we'll 
make  of  him,  Tim,  but  I'll  be  expect- 
ing the  three  of  you  to  visit  the  collie 
often  so  that  herself  doesn't  spoil  him 
completely.  You  three  come  for 
Christmas  dinner  tomorrow,  y'hear?" 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,"  Vicki  demurred. 
Her  scarf  and  carcoat  were  off.  With 
her  short  blonde  hair,  her  simple 
navy  dress,  she  looked  like  a  little 
girl.  "It's  kind  enough  of  you  to  take 
the  dog  as  you're  doing,  Mr.  Mac- 
Pherson. You  do  know  Tim.  But 
Freddie  and  I  are  just  strangers  out 
of  the  night." 

"You  got  a  better  place  to  go?" 
Scotty  demanded. 

Tears  blurred  Vicki's  eyes.  "N-no." 

"What  are  you  blubbering  about, 
girl?'; 

"It's  this  house,"  Vicki  confessed. 
"It  looks  so  much  like  our  home  in 
North  Dakota  —  the  fireplace,  the 
whatnots,  the  furniture.  Mom  and 
Dad  are  dead  but  —  but  — " 

"So  you'll  be  here,"  Scotty  de- 
cided. "And  you?"  The  old  man 
turned  his  blue  eyes  on  Freddie. 

"I'm  coming,"  Freddy  agreed 
eagerly.  "Thank  you,  sir.  I  haven't 
had  a  home-cooked  Christmas  dinner 
in  five  years.  You  let  me  earn  it, 
though.  Any  wood-chopping  — 
chores  — " 
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"Och,"  said  Scotty.  "You're  plain 
daft.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the 
company  of  three  young  people 
means  to  two  old  ones  without  a 
bairn  of  their  own?" 

"It's  crazy,"  Tim  confessed  as, 
filled  with  hot  tea  and  Scotch  cake, 
they  were  heading  back  to  the  city 
in  Freddie's  taxi.  "Imagine  three 
strangers  meeting  at  a  manger  and 
ending  up  as  friends  with  Christmas 
dinner  together." 

"It  isn't  crazy,"  Vicki  contradicted. 
"It  happened  on  that  first  Christmas. 
The  shepherds  and  the  villagers  who 
peered  in  at  that  miracle  of  love 
might  have  met  for  the  first  time, 
too.  They  went  away  filled,  just  as 
we  are." 

Freddie  nodded.  "I'm  not  what 
you'd  call  a  churchgoer  but  after 
tonight  —  well,  I'm  going  to  the  first 


service  of  the  church  that  put  out 
that  manger.  You  two  want  to  come 
along?" 

"I'll  be  here,"  Tim  promised.  "And 
you?"  He  looked  at  Vicki. 

"I  want  to  come,"  said  Vicki. 

"Afterward  we'll  ride  to  the  Mac- 
Phersons  in  my  taxi,"  Freddie  de- 
clared. "So,  see  you  tomorrow,  same 
place,  same  station."  He  had  halted 
his  taxi  before  the  manger  where 
they'd  met.  The  rain  had  stopped. 

Vicki  was  gazing  tenderly  at  the 
manger  scene.  "From  where  I  stand, 
it  looks  as  if  Mary,  Joseph,  and  the 
Babe  were  smiling.  It's  the  lights,  of 
course,  the  way  the  shadows  are  fall- 
ing on  them." 

"They're  smiling,"  Tim  declared, 
and  he  pressed  Vicki's  little  hand 
very  tightly  in  his  own. 


It's  Still  True 

However  well  equipped  with  the  arms  that  science  can  now  devise 
and  a  loyal  production  line  can  supply,  no  army  can  long  succeed  in 
our  day  without  the  bulwark  of  spiritual  values;  even  as  no  nation  can 
long  endure  without  a  moral  code,  spiritual  fibre,  and  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  derived  from  faith  in  a  righteous  Cod.  We  of  the  Armed 
Forces  sense  the  responsibility  placed  upon  us  by  our  country  in 
counting  us  worthy  to  bear  arms  in  her  defense.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  material  equipment  with  which  we  are  provided.  But,  we  are  also 
grateful  that  she  has  been  mindful  to  arm  us  as  well  with  a  moral  and 
spiritual  heritage,  stemming  from  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  We  are 
grateful  for  every  convocation  of  spiritually  minded  citizens  —  every 
meeting  in  church,  synagogue,  cathedral,  and  humble  home  —  which 
raises  prayer  to  God  in  our  behalf,  for  our  fight  is  your  fight,  and  only 
together  can  we  succeed. 

—General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  1953 
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Zhe  Burmese  Were 
Mis  Vocation 


By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


Something  happens  when  a  man  dedicates  himself  to  God 
for  service  to  his  fellowmen 


WHEN,  IN  November,  1922, 
Gordon  and  Marion  Seagrave 
were  sent  to  supervise  a  twenty-bed 
hospital  at  Namhkam,  Burma,  they 
believed  that  they  had  come  to  take 
over  a  thriving  mission  hospital.  "It 
was  far  from  clean,"  Seagrave  re- 
called, "from  floors  to  walls.  The 
flooring  was  so  rotten  that  it  was 
easy  to  fall  through  it.  There  were 
twenty  crude  beds,  bare  of  furnish- 
ings, and  a  patient  with  a  leg  ulcer. 
Our  first  night  there  my  wife  and  I 
wept  in  each  other's  arms." 

The  next  day  the  Seagraves  began 
to  concentrate  on  the  problems  they 
faced.  They  had  little  money  and 
only  a  few  medical  books.  They  were 
short  of  drugs  and  of  trained  person- 
nel. Their  only  surgical  instruments 
had  come  from  the  wastebasket  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  where  Seagrave  saw 
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a  nurse  throw  them  away.  "Never- 
theless," Seagrave  recalled,  "we  re- 
mained because  of  the  people,  whose 
medical  and  surgical  needs  were  as 
great  as  could  be  found  anywhere." 

Being  a  missionary  was  nothing 
new  to  the  Seagraves.  From  the  time 
that  Gordon  was  five  years  old,  he 
had  wished  to  become  a  medical  mis- 
sionary to  Burma.  Twenty  years 
later  he  saw  his  boyhood  dream  come 
true.  Young  Seagrave  carried  on  the 
missionary  activities  of  four  genera- 
tions of  his  family.  His  father,  grand- 
father, great-grandfather,  and  several 
aunts  and  uncles  had  been  Baptist 
missionaries  in  Burma.    . 

The  youngest  of  four  children, 
Gordon  Stifler  Seagrave  was  born  in 
the  Burmese  capital,  Rangoon,  in 
1897.  He  spoke  Karen  before  he 
learned  English.  His  parents  came  to 
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In  his  busy  life  Dr.  Seagrave  took  a  few  moments  out  to  have  his  picture 
taken. 
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the  United  States  in  1909  and  settled 
in  Granville,  Ohio,  where  Gordon 
raised  chickens  and  cultivated  his 
own  farm.  One  year  he  raised  so 
many  beans  that  the  grocery  stores 
were  filled  with  them  and  the  bean 
price  on  the  Granville  Stock  Ex- 
change crashed.  Gordon  worked  at 
other  jobs  later  to  pay  his  way 
through  Denison  University,  where 
he  earned  his  A.B.  degree. 

Working  as  a  handy  man  at  a 
Wisconsin  camp,  he  met  Marion  G. 
Morse,  who  became  his  wife.  They 
had  four  children.  Then  in  the  fall  of 
1922,  after  Gordon's  graduation  from 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  the 
Seagraves  were  sent  by  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Foreign  Mission  to 
Burma.  Their  outpost,  Namhkam, 
was  near  the  not-yet-built  Burma 
Road.  Hauling  river  rock  from  a 
near-by  stream,  Seagrave,  his  wife, 
and  nurses  erected  the  first  of  a  series 
of  buildings  that  eventually  in- 
creased to  twenty-two  in  number. 
Finally  a  100-bed  hospital  was  built 
as  well  as  a  nurses'  home  and  a  doc- 
tor's cottage. 

"Although  I  dreaded  every  new 
operation  I  had  to  perform,"  Sea- 
grave  recalled,  "I  never  had  over- 
whelming love  for  a  quitter.  When 
a  much-needed  operation  had  to  be 
performed,  I  got  out  my  medical 
books  and  studied  every  detail.  Then 
I  became  very  ill,  went  to  bed,  and 
the  next  day  —  still  nauseated  — 
performed  the  operation." 

SOON  THE  doctor  recognized  the 
need  to  train  Burmese  girls  to 
become  nurses.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, each  of  them  spoke  a  language 


that  none  of  the  others  could  under- 
stand. This  did  not  keep  them  from 
making  excellent  nurses  after  they 
learned  the  disciplines  of  the  pro- 
fession. Often  the  doctor  gave  the 
nurses  unusual  responsibilities,  in- 
cluding performing  surgery  in  his 
presence.  For  years  Dr.  Seagrave  was 
the  idol  and  inspiration  of  his  Bur- 
mese nurses.  They  called  him 
"Daddy"  and  wept  when  he  refused 
them  the  most  unsanitary,  dangerous 
tasks.  Without  exception  Seagrave 
won  the  respect  and  the  love  of  all  _ 
the  persons  who  worked  with  him. 
He  treated  them  with  love  and  dig- 
nity at  all  times.  Disregarding  his 
own  safety  and  well-being,  Seagrave 
performed  so  magnificently  that  he 
became  widely  known.  In  1943  his 
autobiography,  Burma  Surgeon,  ap- 
peared. Three  miles  from  the  border 
of  China  —  Dr.  Seagrave  tended  the 
sick  and  injured  persons  who  came 
to  him  during  his  forty-two  years  at 
the  hospital.  His  work  was  often  diffi- 
cult, tedious,  and  discouraging. 

The  nursing  program  proved  to  be 
a  great  opportunity  for  simple  girls  m 
from  the  country  who  had  never  be- 
fore been  away  from  their  small  vil- 
lages. Each  year  the  enrollment  of 
his  nurses'  training  school  increased. 
Twenty-three  years  later  eighteen  of 
the  doctor's  nurses  won  the  Bronze 
Star  and  a  personal  citation  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for 
bravery  and  skill.  At  the  outset  the 
doctor's  practice  covered  hundreds 
of  miles.  However,  as  word  of  his 
surgical  skills  spread,  the  people's 
prejudice  against  modern  medicine 
gradually  lessened.  Soon  it  was  no 
longer   necessary  for  the   doctor  to 
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Dr.  Seagrave  tended  many  of  his  patients  personally. 


travel  long  distances  into  the  back- 
lands  to  treat  ill  persons.  Patients 
came  to  him,  and  his  hospital  began 
to  fill. 

Lashio,  sixty  miles  to  the  south, 
chartered  three  bus  lines  to  take 
patients  to  Namhkam.  Bhamo,  sixty- 
five  miles  northwest,  operated  a  reg- 
ular jeep  service  for  the  patients. 
Eventually  Namhkam  Hospital 
served  an  area  populated  with  400,- 
000  persons.  It  treated  6,000  in- 
patients and  14,000  patients  an- 
nually in  its  clinic.  Throughout  the 
years  Dr.  Seagrave  rarely  had  an 
adequate  professional  staff.  Never- 
theless, his  dedicated  nurses  were  so 
well  trained  in  the  basics  of  medicine 
and  surgery  that  without  them  many 
patients  would  have  been  turned 
away. 

Behind  the  work  the  doctor  and 
his  nurses  performed  was  the  Chris- 


tian faith.  At  eight  o'clock  each 
morning  Dr.  Seagrave  summoned  the 
nurses  to  chapel  services.  For  a  half- 
hour  they  read  from  the  Bible,  sang 
hymns,  and  recited  prayers.  Then 
followed  two  hours  of  classroom 
study,  with  lectures  conducted  in 
Burmese. 

Asked  if  he  believed  that  God 
was  present  in  his  work,  Seagrave 
replied:  "Absolutely!  Once  I  had  an 
operation  to  perform  on  the  wife  of 
the  second-most-important  man  in 
the  Shan  State  Government.  It  was  a 
ghastly  task:  to  try  to  remove  a 
cancer  which  in  the  United  States 
would  have  been  called  inoperable. 
Knowing  that  it  would  tax  me  to  the 
limit,  I  called  on  one  of  the  students 
to  pray  in  chapel  that  morning.  In 
her  prayer  she  specifically  mentioned 
the  cancer  victim  and  me.  Not  know- 
ing which  nurses   would  be   called 
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II 


The  Doctor  brought  modern  equipment  to  his  people. 


upon  to  assist,  she  nevertheless  men- 
tioned the  ones  I  chose,  including 
herself!" 

SOME  NURSES  came  from  primi- 
tive villages,  others  from  cities. 
Regardless  of  their  backgrounds, 
their  aptitude,  ability  to  concentrate, 
and  willingness  to  learn  helped  them 
to  become  effective  nurses.  "With 
these  qualities,"  Seagrave  said,  "any 
girl  can  make  it.  It  isn't  the  exami- 
nation score  that  counts  so  much  as 
whether  her  heart  is  in  it."  Everyone 
worked  hard  at  Namhkam.  Hours 
were  long,  and  pay  was  low.  A 
nurse's  salary  was  twenty- two  dollars 
a  month.  Dr.  Seagrave  paid  himself 
ninety  dollars  a  month,  out  of  which 
he  bought  his  food.  Surgical  and 
medical  care  at  Namhkam  Hospital 
were  free  to  patients  who  could  not 
pay.  Medicine  and  drugs  were  free 
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to  everyone. 

In  his  last  years  Dr.  Seagrave  had 
white  hair,  a  sunken  chest,  and  a 
bent  back.  He  walked  slowly  and 
deliberately.  He  often  suffered  from 
malaria  and  from  dysentery  attacks 
which  weakened  his  heart.  The  doc- 
tor gave  his  life  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  been  born.  He  died  on 
March  28,  1965,  at  age  sixty-eight, 
exhausted  by  illness  and  by  the 
varied  ordeals  that  had  harassed  his 
medical  ministry.  "I've  tried  to 
prove,"  he  said,  "that  an  American 
can  love  a  country  like  Burma 
enough  to  spend  his  whole  life  here." 
He  died  in  Burma  and  was  buried,  at 
his  own  request,  in  the  hospital 
cemetery.  After  his  death  the  news 
reached  the  United  States  that  the 
Rangoon  Government  had  taken  over 
the  doctor's  hospital  and  medical 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


Christmas  Customs 

Around  the  World 


By  Bonnie  Newton 


Why  do  we  light  Christmas  trees? 


Why  do  we  exchange  gifts  at  Christmas? 

Why  do  we  have  Santa  Claus  and  his  reindeer? 


PERHAPS  you  wonder  why  at 
Christmas  we  use  a  lighted  tree 
to  embody  the  universal  spirit  of 
this  joyous  holiday?  No  one  seems 
sure  how  the  custom  began,  but 
there  are  many  stories  about  it.  In 
Germany  they  say  that  Martin 
Luther,  wishing  to  show  how  fir  trees 
sparkle  on  a  starlit,  frosty  night, 
placed  candles  on  a  tree  indoors.  We 
do  know  that  Christmas  trees  were 
used  in  Germany  before  they  were  in 
America  and  England. 

World-wide,  the  star  is  a  symbol 
to  represent  the  Star  in  the  East. 
Christmas  lights  stand  for  Christ,  the 
Light  of  the  world.  Mistletoe  dates 
from  the  Druid  custom  of  giving 
several  sprigs  as  a  charm.  Decking 
the  halls  with  holly  and  greenery  was 
a  custom  before  Christ's  birth  when 
Romans  exchanged  tree  branches  in 
January  for  good  luck. 

The   custom    of   exchanging   gifts 


goes  back  to  the  gifts  brought  to  the 
Christ-child  by  the  Wise  Men.  In 
each  country,  the  bringer  of  gifts  is 
different.  In  Spain  it  is  said  that  the 
Three  Kings  still  come  riding  on  their 
camels.  In  old  Russia,  children  be- 
lieved that  Babouscka,  an  aged  peas- 
ant woman,  brought  their  gifts  as 
she  went  from  house  to  house  seeking 
the  Christ-child.  In  France  it  is  Pere 
Noel  or  the  Little  Jesus  who  brings 
gifts,  while  in  Italy  the  broom-riding, 
chimney-descending  good  witch 
Befana  arrives  on  the  feast  day. 

English  children  hang  their  stock- 
ings for  Father  Christmas  or  Santa 
to  fill.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, a  gray-bearded  elf,  a  nisse  or 
tomte,  lives  with  the  family  all  year 
and  brings  them  gifts  in  the  Yule 
season.  So  each  country  celebrates 
Christmastime  in  its  own  way. 
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N  SCANDINAVIAN  countries,  a 
bowl  of  food  is  placed  ready  for 
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the  tomte.  Children  also  place  a 
sheaf  of  wheat  on  a  pole  to  feed  the 
birds.  Houses  are  decorated  with 
straw  animals,  including  a  little  fig- 
ure of  the  Yule  tomte  riding  on  a  pig, 
or  goat.  Stars,  copper  bowls  full  of 
greens,  and  candles  decorate  the 
rooms.  Fires  roar  in  the  great  fire- 
places. 

Swedish  Christmas  entertaining  in- 
cludes the  Lucia  ceremony  on  De- 
cember 13  to  commemorate  the  com- 
ing of  Santa  Lucia,  the  white-robed 
lady  with  the  golden  crown  of 
lighted  candles  on  her  head.  She 
comes  on  the  darkest  winter  night  to 
bring  light  and  to  announce  the  be- 
ginning of  Christmas,  bringing  with 
her  small  saffron  buns  and  heart- 
shaped  ginger  cookies.  This  charm- 
ing tradition  dates  back  to  the  17th 
century.  Christmas  parties  follow, 
always  starting  with  the  song:  "Hey, 
Christmas  Brownies,  clink  your 
glasses  and  let  us  be  merry." 

During  Christmas  season,  large 
cities  of  Europe  revel  in  elaborate 
facades  and  street  decorations.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  these  displays, 
Christmas,  especially  in  Germany,  is 
a  family  affair,  primarily  for  the 
children's  benefit. 

ON  COLD  November  evenings, 
German  children  are  told  that 
the  Christ-child  has  started  baking 
cookies  (lebkuchen  and  pfeffer- 
niisse)  for  Christmas.  By  November's 
end,  children  are  rehearsing  songs 
and  poems  relating  to  Saint  Niko- 
laus,  who  with  his  unruly  helper, 
Hans  Muff,  will  make  his  appear- 
ance on  December  5. 

Before  then,  on  the  first  Sunday 


afternoon  in  Advent,  families  gather 
around  the  dining  room  table.  In  the 
center,  surrounded  by  pastries,  is  a 
green  wreath  woven  of  pine  boughs 
and  decorated  with  red  ribbon  and 
four  large  candles.  One  candle  is  lit 
and  burns  while  the  family  enjoys 
its  kaffeeklatsch.  On  each  succeeding 
Sunday  one  additional  candle  is  lit 
until  on  the  Sunday  before  Christ- 
mas all  four  candles  are  flaming. 

Two  days  before  St.  Nikolaus  ap- 
pears is  the  feast  day  of  St.  Barbara. 
Children  leave  their  polished  shoes 
on  the  windowsill  for  St.  Barbara, 
to  fill  with  fruits  and  cookies. 

On  the  evening  of  December  5, 
each  child  places  a  bowl  on  the 
kitchen  table  and  sugar  lumps  on  the 
windowsill  for  Santa's  horse.  By 
morning  the  sugar  has  disappeared 
and  the  bowl  is  overflowing  with 
candy,  cookies,  and  fruits. 

Many  homes  in  Germany  receive 
a  personal  visit  that  evening  from 
Saint  Nikolaus.  Dressed  in  bishop's 
robes  and  miter,  a  staff  in  one  hand 
and  a  bag  of  cookies  in  the  other,  he 
enters  the  room  which  contains  the 
family's  children  and  young  guests. 
While  he  recites  the  good  and  bad 
points  of  each  child's  behavior,  Hans 
Muff  —  left  outside  in  the  hallway 
—  underscores  each  bad  point  by 
rattling  chains. 

The  Holy  Eve  of  Christmas  is  the 
beginning  of  two  peaceful  holidays. 
All  businesses  are  closed  on  Decem- 
ber 24.  Churchbells  rejoice  across 
snow-laden  roofs  and  quiet  streets. 
From  the  steeples  trombones  resound 
the  glory  of  God.  Each  family  gath- 
ers around  a  brightly  lit  Christmas 
tree  to  exchange  presents  brought  by 
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the  Christ-child,  to  listen  to  the  chil- 
dren recite  poems,  and  to  sing  carols. 
On  Christmas  Day,  after  attending 
religious  services,  the  family  spends 
the  rest  of  the  day  at  home  and  en- 
joys a  traditional  roast  goose  dinner. 
The  second  day  of  Christmas  — 
spent  visiting  or  entertaining  rela- 
tives and  friends  at  home  —  is 
topped  off  with  an  elaborate  fish  din- 
ner. Festivities  continue  until  Jan- 
uary 6. 

IN  SCOTLAND,  Christmas  prepa- 
rations start  with  baking  fruitcake 
and  shortbread.  Children's  letters  to 
Santa  Claus  are  written  early  and 
mailed  by  setting  the  envelopes 
alight  and  putting  them  up  the 
chimney.  Homes  are  festive  with  gay 
paper  decorations,  holly,  and  mistle- 
toe. 

Churches  are  open  on  Christmas 
Eve  for  religious  services,  which  are 
the  most  important  part  of  the  sea- 
son. The  tree  is  trimmed,  and  stock- 
ings are  hung  along  the  mantle. 

On  Christmas  morning  greetings 
and  gifts  are  exchanged.  The  tradi- 
tional dinner  includes  plum  pudding 
set  alight  before  it  is  brought  to 
the  table.  Day  ends  with  singing 
carols. 

IN  HOLLAND,  there  is  much  em- 
phasis on  religion,  family  meet- 
ings, and  dinners.  Customs  are  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  United  States 
except  that  gifts  are  exchanged  on 
December  5.  St.  Nicholas  comes  rid- 
ing his  white  horse  —  accompanied 
by  Moorish  knights  called  Pieterbaas 
or  Black  Petes  —  having  arrived  by 
ship  from  Spain  in  November.  The 


knights  carry  whips  and  a  big  sack 
to  put  naughty  children  in,  but  also 
a  sack  of  presents. 

That  evening,  each  child  stuffs  one 
shoe  with  carrots  and  grass  so  the 
horse  will  have  a  good  meal.  Chil- 
dren place  their  shoes  by  the  chim- 
ney because  the  Saint  and  his  staff 
will  come  down  the  chimney  to  leave 
presents. 

Next  comes  Christmas  Eve  when 
everyone  excitedly  trims  the  tree. 
Catholics  go  to  midnight  mass;  and 
some  churches  have  a  breakfast  after- 
ward. Then  family  members  go  home 
to  bed.  The  following  day  is  the  big 
Christmas  dinner.  Traditional  foods 
include  Kerstkrans  ( Christmas  cake ) , 
filled  with  almonds  and  sugar  and 
decorated  with  green  and  red  cher- 
ries. This  is  a  time  for  family  re- 
union. December  26  is  also  cele- 
brated as  a  holiday.  The  tree  stays 
up  until  the  Three  Kings,  January  6. 

To  the  Dutch,  St.  Nicolas  is  their 
special  festival,  based  on  the  his- 
torical fourth  century  figure  of  the 
Bishop  of  Myra.  Legend  says  he 
secretly  showered  gifts  on  children  in 
poor  families.  When  Hollanders 
crossed  the  ocean  to  New  Amster- 
dam, they  brought  Saint  Nicolas 
with  them.  In  time  his  name  was 
changed  to  Santa  Claus  in  these 
United  States. 

Christmas   is    coming,    the    goose    is 

getting  fat, 
Please  put  a  penny  in  the  old  man's 

hat; 
If  you  haven't  a  penny,  a  ha-penny 

will    do; 
If    you    haven't    a    ha-penny,    God 

bless    you. 
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When  English  people  hear  this 
traditional  rhyme,  sung  by  young 
and  old  alike,  they  know  the  Christ- 
mas season  is  under  way.  In  London, 
special  dances  in  lovely  ballrooms  are 
held  for  the  young  and  young  at 
heart.  Christmas  pantomimes  are  per- 
formed by  stage  stars.  Fairy  tales 
are  presented  as  musical  comedies. 

Another  Christmas  symbol  in  Lon- 
don is  the  60-foot,  graceful  fir  tree 
in  Trafalgar  Square;  a  gift  from 
citizens  of  Oslo,  Norway.  This  year's 
will  be  the  25th  set  up  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

English  boys  and  girls  use  crepe 
paper  and  tinsel  to  make  their  homes 
lavishly  festive.  On  Christmas  Eve 
Father  Christmas  comes  to  visit. 
Sometimes  children  are  given  pillow- 
cases to  hang  at  the  bed's  foot  be- 
cause stockings  can't  take  the  strain 
of  the  mysterious  bulges  with  which 
they  are  stuffed  by  morning. 

Goose,  duck,  or  hen  is  the  tradi- 
tional entree.  Individual  mince  tarts 
grant  each  family  member  the  wish 
he  makes  at  first  bite;  and  there  are 
cherry  tarts  topped  with  thick  cream. 
A  dark  fruitcake  is  made  early  and 
kept  in  an  air-tight  tin  box.  A  few 
days  before  Christmas,  the  cake  is 
covered  with  marzipan  and  then  a 
hard  icing,  over  which  decorating  is 
done  —  such  as  ruffled  icing  for 
snow  and  an  ornamental  sleigh  with 
dashing  reindeer.  Christmas  plum 
pudding  is  brought  to  the  table 
aflame,  gay  with  holly  sprig. 

The  next  day  is  Boxing  Day,  also 
a  holiday.  Years  ago,  people  boxed 
food  and  gifts  for  the  less  fortunate 
or  for  friends  and  family  not  present 
Christmas  Day. 


WESTERN  Canadians  observe 
English  traditions  while  East- 
ern Canadians  celebrate  in  the 
manner  of  their  French  ancestors. 
Children  skate,  toboggan,  and  ride 
on  snowmobiles  during  the  holidays. 
In  Quebec,  people  decorate  horse- 
drawn  sleighs  with  ribbons  and  bells 
for  the  family's  ride  to  midnight  mass 
on  Christmas  Eve.  There  are  shows 
for  children  with  Santa  present  to 
hear  last  minute  gift  requests.  Family 
members  return  home  to  open  gifts, 
then  eat  and  dance  until  early  morn- 
ing. 

Christmas  dinner  includes  turkey 
and  Christmas  pudding.  In  Eastern 
Canada,  everything  is  repeated  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  also  regarded  there 
as  a  family  time.  The  head  of  the 
household  blesses  all  present  in  the 
home  on  New  Year's  Day.  Christ- 
mas season  lasts  until  January  6. 


MANY  DAYS  during  this  season 
have  a  significance  in  Mexico. 
Included  are  December  12,  the  "Dia 
de  la  Virgen  de  Guadalupe,"  a  reli-  m 
gious  feast  day;  December  16,  the 
day  of  the  first  posada,  or  Christmas 
procession;  December  24,  Christmas 
Eve,  celebrated  with  midnight  mass 
and  a  banquet  afterward;  December 
28,  the  "Dia  de  los  Inocentes,"  the 
equivalent  of  our  April  Fool's  Day;  r 
and  January  6,  the  "Dia  de  los  Reyes 
Magos"  (Three  Kings),  the  day  for 
giving  children  gifts. 

In  Mexico  City,  a  million  electric 
bulbs  garland  the  city's  main 
thoroughfares.  Flickering  lights 
sparkle  from  big  trees  in  Central 
Alameda  Park  and  around  the  great 
square  of  Zocalo. 
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The  Mexican  posada  is  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  search  for  lodging 
by  Mary  and  Joseph.  In  small  towns, 
people  form  a  procession  and  walk 
along  the  streets  to  a  previously  des- 
ignated house.  They  may  carry 
lighted  candles  or  figures  of  Mary, 
Joseph,  and  the  Christ-child  to  add 
to  the  nacimiento  or  nativity  scene. 

People  begin  to  set  up  the  clay 
nacimiento  figures  on  December  12. 
The  scene  is  usually  arranged  around 
the  Christmas  tree  (imported  from 
Canada  since  tree-cutting  is  forbid- 
den in  Mexico.)  Nacimientos  may 
be  quite  elaborate  and  sometimes 
take  up  almost  an  entire  room. 

Posadas  take  place  nightly  from 
December  16  until  Christmas  Eve 
(after  midnight  mass)  and  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  At  the  January  6  posada,  a 
special  coffee  cake  is  served. 

Christmas  in  Mexico  would  not  be 
Christmas  without  the  pinata.  This 
brightly-colored,  papier-mache  con- 
tainer, *  in  various,   elaborately-deco- 


rated designs,  is  filled  with  oranges, 
tangerines,  roasted,  unshelled  pea- 
nuts, hard  candy,  and  sugar  cane.  It 
is  hung  in  the  patio  on  pulleys  so  it 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  the 
blindfolded  person  swings  at  it  with 
a  stick,  hoping  to  break  it  and  spill 
out  the  delicious  contents  for  every- 
one's enjoyment. 

While  January  6  is  the  traditional 
day  for  giving  gifts  to  children,  many 
Mexicans  have  adopted  the  Ameri- 
can custom  of  Santa  Claus  bringing 
gifts  on  Christmas  Eve.  Children  still 
put  out  their  shoes  on  the  night  of 
January  5  and  find  small  toys  tucked 
into  them  the  following  morning. 

Many  Mexicans  keep  a  farol  or 
lantern  in  the  window  during  the 
season  to  signify  that  lodging  for 
Mary  and  Joseph  is  available  at  that 
house. 

These  varying,  world-wide  cus- 
toms all  mean  "Merry  Christmas,"  or, 
as  our  Mexican  neighbors  say,  "Feliz 
Navidad."  ■  ■ 
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Made  an  Altti£ 


By  Art  Fee 


Authentic  paintings  by  Charley  Russell  preserve  the  Old  West 


A  LOT  of  responsibility  rested 
on  the  shoulders  of  Charley 
Russell.  He  was  a  young  cowboy  in 
charge  of  wintering  5,000  head  of 
cattle  for  the  Bar-R  Cattle  Company 
in  Central  Montana.  He  looked  out 
his  cabin  window  at  the  white  swirl- 
ing dust  that  had  blotted  out  every- 
thing for  days  and  moaned,  "It's 
horrible  luck  and  there  ain't  no  way 
to  fight  it." 

The  lone  listener  was  his  saddle 
horse,  which  he  had  brought  into  his 
cabin  for  warmth  and  to  help  fight 
the  loneliness.  That  was  the  winter 
of  the   great  blizzard. 

In  the  fall  of  1886,  ducks  and 
geese  started  south  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  The  beavers  and  musk- 
rats  built  their  houses  thicker  and 
higher.  Great  white  arctic  owls  ap- 
peared on  the  range  and  when  the 
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old  Indians  saw  them  they  pulled 
their  blankets  around  themselves 
and  shivered.  They  claimed  these 
were  signs  of  a  long  cold  winter. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  the 
mercury  began  to  drop  and  it  con- 
tinued until  the  first  of  January, 
1887.  The  Indians  call  it  the  moon 
of  exploding  trees.  Under  the  in- 
tense cold,  trees  cracked  open  with 
the  sound  of  a  high-powered  rifle. 
On  January  9,  snow  began  to  fall 
at  the  rate  of  an  inch  an  hour;  then 
the  mercury  dropped  again  to  46 
degrees  below  zero  and  the  great 
blizzard  of  the  Northwest  struck.  It 
was  a  vicious  tornado  of  white 
frozen  dust.  When  it  finally  blew 
out,  it  left  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
range  cattle  frozen  to  death.  Whole 
families  had  perished  in  their  thin- 
walled  houses.   Dozens   of  cowboys 


"Waiting  for  a  Chinook"  or  the  Last  of  the  Five  Thousand. 


were  found  frozen  to  death  in  the 
saddle. 

When  Charley  Russell  finally 
pulled  his  horse  from  the  cabin,  he 
looked  out  on  a  strange,  lonely 
world.  There  was  no  sign  of  life. 
What  he  saw  was  a  white  level  wil- 
derness. The  deep  canyons  and  creek 
bottoms  were  filled  with  snow  and 
even  the  level  plain  was  covered 
with  a  deep  blanket  of  snow. 

He  knew  there  was  little  hope 
that  any  of  his  herd  survived.  Every 
few  yards  that  he  moved  there  were 
protruding  mounds  on  the  snow  that 
told  him  a  sad  financial  story.  As 
he  moved  among  the  frozen  car- 
casses, he  sobbed  like  a  child.  He 
felt  that  the  failure  of  losing  this 
great  herd  would  hound  him  all  his 
life.    But   when   he    moved    around 


the  next  bend  he  saw  something  that 
changed  his  whole  life. 

Was  it  a  mirage?  There  on  a 
ridge  stood  a  lone  cow,  humped  up 
in  the  cold  —  just  a  cowhide 
stretched  over  a  rack  of  bones.  Her 
tail  was  gone;  her  ears  frozen  off 
close  to  her  head.  She  had  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  for  days  and  two  coyotes 
were  standing  nearby  waiting  for 
the  end.  Then  an  idea  flashed.  He 
had  to  notify  the  company  of  their 
loss.  He  sat  down  and  sketched  a 
picture  of  the  old  cow  and  under- 
neath he  wrote,  "The  Last  of  the 
Five  Thousand."  It  told  the  stark, 
terrible  story  more  graphically  than 
any  words. 

Startler  and  Kaufman,  owners  of 
the  Bar-R,  accepted  their  loss 
graciously  but   they   did   something 
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more.  They  wrote  the  young  cow- 
boy. Not  a  word  was  said  about 
their  loss,  but  they  enclosed  a  $10 
bill  and  asked  him  to  draw  a  better 
picture  of  the  old  cow. 

It  was  this  sketch  and  letter  that 
started  the  late  Charley  Russell  on 
his  career  as  the  Michelangelo  of 
the  West.  This  famous  watercolor 
is  on  permanent  loan  by  the  Montana 
Stock  Growers  Association,  and  can 
be  seen  at  the  Charley  Russell  Mu- 
seum in  Helena,  Montana. 

A  Charley  Russell  picture  can  be 
purchased  today.  They  start  at  $60,- 
000  and  run  up  to  half-a-million  in 
value.  The  reason  is  because  every 
one  of  Russell's  pictures  is  a  his- 
torical document.  Everything  about 
it  is  authentic.  With  his  brush  he 
has  preserved  for  us  the  migration 
of  the  buffalo,  the  authentic  dress 
and  actions  of  the  Indians,  early 
western  towns,  ranch  life,  the  great 
freight  wagons,  the  round-ups  and 
life  in  general  on  the  frontier  west. 
For  instance,  if  Russell  painted  a 
man  shooting  a  charging  grizzly  you 
could  tell  at  a  glance  the  make  and 
model  of  the  rifle  he  was  using  —  if 
you  knew  anything  about  guns.  ■  ■ 


For  Bible  Study 
Blessed  Lord,  who  has  caused  all  holy 
Scriptures  to  be  written  for  our  learning; 
Grant  that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear 
them,  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  them,  that  by  patience  and  com- 
fort of  thy  holy  Word,  we  may  embrace, 
and  ever  hold  fast,  the  blessed  hope  of 
everlasting  life  which  thou  hast  given  us 
in  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

December 
"the  book   of 

GOOD  NEWS" 


DAY  BOOK 

1  Luke 

2  Mark 

3  Matthew 
4 Matthew 


CHAPTER 

1:68-79 

10:17-27 

.    .   25:31-46 

9:9-13 


5  Sunday     Acts    13:23-26 

6 Romans     1:9-16 

7  2  Corinthians   4:1-4 

8  Galatians    1:1-5 

9  Mark  11:20-26 

10  Acts  20:17-21 

11  Romans  3:19-26 

12  Sunday     Romans  5:1-11 

13  Galatians    2:16-21 

14  Ephesians  1:3-12 

15 Matthew  7:15-27 

16  Acts    14:1-20 

17 Ephesians 2:1-18 

18 Colossians  1:19-29 

19  Sunday     1    Timothy     2:1-6 

20  Mark  10:13-16 

21  Ephesians  3:1-12 

22  Titus  3:1-8 

23  Luke                               1:26-33 
24 Luke    2:1-20 

25  Luke  2:25-40 

26  Sunday     Luke  4:14-22 

27  Matthew 6:19-24 

28  2  Corinthians  2:14-17 

29  Romans  8:32-39 

30  Romans     2:10-16 

31 Mark    8:34-38 

December  5th  is  Bible  Sunday! 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


An  optimist  sees  an  opportunity  in  every  difficulty;  a  pessimist  sees 
a  difficulty  in  every  opportunity.  —  Theosophical  Movement. 

"If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  it  expects  what  never  was 
and  never  will  be." — Thomas  Jefferson. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  weak  men  who  think  they  are  tough 
guys.  —  I.  F.  Stone. 

Learning  is  not  something  that  someone  can  "do"  to  another.  It  is, 
and  must  be,  active  —  a  positive  act  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  —  John 
Holt. 

Hopes  without  plans  are  futile.  Ambition  without  purpose  is  aimless. 
Success   without  friends   is   empty.    Joy   without    goodness    is    folly. 

—  Ward's  Words 

Many  persons   use   mighty  thin  thread   when  mending   their  ways. 

—  Grit. 

The  best  way  to  better  your  lot  is  to  do  a  lot  better.  —  Millie-Grams. 

Trial  marriages  are  nothing  new.  They  are  all  a  trial  now  and  then. 

—  Millie-Grams. 

More  husbands  might  speak  out  of  turn  if  they  actually  had  one. 

—  Franklin  P.  Jones. 

People  can  forgive  an  injury,  but  they  can  hardly  ever  forgive  a 
benefit.  —  Harold  MacMillan. 

One  difficulty  with  trying  to  attain  your  goals  is  that  you  can  never 
tell  who's  going  to  be  the  goalie  in  your  way.  —  Nuggets. 
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FACING  MAJOR  ISSUES 


How  To  Overcome  Loneliness 


By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


To  whom  can  any  man  say  —  Here  I  am! 

Behold  me  in  my  nakedness,  my  wounds,  my  secret  grief. 

My  despair,  my  betrayal,  my  pain, 

My  tongue  which  cannot  express  any  sorrow, 

My  terror,  my  abandonment. 

Listen  to  me  for  a  day  —  an  hour!  A  moment! 

Lest  I  expire  in  my  terrible  wilderness,  my  lonely  silence! 

O  God,  is  there  no  one  to  listen  .  .  .  ? 

r  I  ^HESE  WORDS  attributed  to  the  first  century  Roman  statesman 
■*■  philosopher  and  dramatist,  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  are  perennially 
haunting;  timeless  in  relevance,  compassion,  condemnation.  They  in- 
dicate the  most  serious  of  all  credibility  gaps:  anonymity.  The  anguish 
expressed  1,900  years  ago  is  intensified  by  modern  society  which 
encourages,  indeed  creates  separateness  and  loneliness. 

Ann  Landers'  syndicated  column  is  carried  in  at  least  688  news- 
papers throughout  the  world.  Her  readers  are  estimated  at  54  million 
daily.  Her  mail  comes  from  truck  drivers,  factory  workers,  waiters, 
mothers,  college  professors,  executives,  physicians,  attorneys,  clergy- 
men. 

"The  fact  that  the  column  has  been  a  success,"  she  says,  "under- 

Dr.  Jones  is  minister  of  Woodland  Christian  Church,  1909  Woodland 
Drive,  Macon,  Ga.  31201 
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End  of  the  series.  Did  it  help  you? 

scores,  for  me  at  least,  the  central  tragedy  of  our  society  .  .  .  the 
loneliness,  the  insecurity,  the  fear  that  bedevils,  cripples,  and  paralyzes 
so  many  of  us.  .  .  ." 

It  is  ironically  disturbing  that  in  a  world  whose  population  is 
doubling  every  thirty-seven  years,  individuals  should  find  themselves 
lonely  amid  a  surging  tide  of  people.  This  reality  was  substantiated 
for  me  a  few  years  ago  when  I  disembarked  at  Roberts  Field,  Liberia. 
Walking  toward  the  airport,  I  was  acutely  aware  of  being  alone  in 
Africa.  There  was  not  another  discernible  white  face  in  the  crowd. 
How  comforting  to  hear  my  name  spoken  by  a  tall,  handsome  African 
who  politely  handed  me  an  envelope  bearing  an  invitation  to  lunch 
with  a  black  Baptist  minister  in  Monrovia. 

The  Lonely  Crowd 

Throughout  the  world,  men  rub  shoulder  to  shoulder,  work  under 
the  same  roof,  wait  for  transportation,  queue  up  for  service  but  do  not 
know  one  another.  People,  people  everywhere,  yet  there  is  so  litde 
empathy,  love  expressed. 

The  American  family  has  undergone  dramatic  change.  It  is  no 
longer  agrarian-centered  but  oriented  to  the  city  with  all  its  allurement, 
frustration,  noise,  filth,  temptation.  A  few  years  ago  we  were  desper- 
ately trying  to  adjust  to  the  city;  we  still  are,  yet  at  the  same  time 
aggressively  hoping  to  escape  it.  We  are  tired  of  its  congestion,  imper- 
sonalization,  pace,  insensitivity. 

Caught  in  unpredictable  change,  the  family  is  running  out  of  time. 
It  is  no  longer  the  center  of  economic,  social,  and  religious  supportive- 
ness.  Too  often  it  is  a  harassed  household  of  strangers  desperately  try- 
ing to  maintain  different  schedules  and  life-styles. 

We  are  advised  that  mothers  of  children  from  six  to  seventeen  years 
of  age,  employed  outside  the  home,  aggregate  48  percent  of  the  total 
adult  female  population  in  America.  Irrespective  of  why  mothers  work, 
thousands  of  children  come  home  daily  to  maids,  babysitters,  notes 
or  quiet  houses.  Children  growing  up  without  parents  is  unnatural 
and  may  prove  to  be  a  costly  experiment.  Moreover,  fathers  work  long 
days;  many  travel.  They  are  home  for  the  weekend  and  gone  again. 

Moonlighting  is  common.  In  fact,  at  least  3.6  million  workers  in 
the  United  States  have  more  than  one  job.  Add  to  the  diversity  and 
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involvement  of  mother  and  father  the  erosion  of  values,  exaggerated 
significance  of  gadgets  and  materialistic  objectives;  teen-agers  also 
have  their  hectic  schedules  and  frequently  find  themselves  alone  amid 
pressing  activities  and  difficult  decisions.  Children  are  lonesome.  How 
can  continuity  between  generations  be  maintained  without  the  pres- 
ence of  one  another,  harmony  and  warmth,  trust  and  teachings  of  the 
home? 

Little  wonder  there  are  said  to  be  6.5  million  emotionally  disturbed 
children  in  America.  Sitting  on  the  board  of  an  institution  dedicated 
to  their  care,  I  was  astonished  to  perceive  their  loneliness  and  inability 
to  articulate  need. 

As  if  these  cataclysmic  facts  were  not  sufficiently  alarming,  it  is 
estimated  there  are  1,571,000  divorced  males  in  America  and 
2,499,000  females.  There  are  at  least  2,241,000  widowers  and 
9,500,000  widows.  These  statistics  silhouette  considerable  sorrow, 
fear,  and  loneliness. 

If  demographic  reports  are  correct,  there  are  more  than  20,000,000 
Americans  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  older,  many  of  whom  live  away 
from  their  families.  There  are  at  least  5,000,000  elderly  citizens  living 
alone.  The  number  increases  100,000  a  year.  There  are  some  22,000 
nursing  homes  crowded  with  pitiful,  lonely  souls. 

Add  to  this  pyramid  of  loneliness  17  million  refugees,  who  for  the 
most  part  are  victims  of  power  politics,  other  men's  decisions  and 
mistakes.  Seventeen  million  is  the  equivalent  of  the  population  of  New 
York  City,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  and  Detroit!  Moreover  there 
are  one  million  refugees  living  in  this  country,  half  of  them  from  Cuba, 
others  from  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  Czechoslovakia.  This  is  a  dimen- 
sion of  loneliness  few  can  comprehend. 

Loneliness  Within  Families 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  the  nation  been  so  divided  and  frus- 
trated as  by  the  long,  ambiguous  war  in  Vietnam.  The  military  family 
has  always  been  subjected  to  sudden  change,  separation,  and  danger. 
Conjure,  if  you  can,  the  uncertainty,  anxiety  of  the  wives  and  children 
of  POWs.  Dreams,  goals  are  all  suspended;  every  sentence  is  followed 
by  a  question  mark. 

One  twenty-year-old  wife  referred  to  her  limbo  existence  as  "living 
in  the  world  of  the  half -married,  half -widowed  ..."  Another  said, 
"I'm  tired  of  not  really  living."  A  mother  wrote,  "I  don't  think  I 
could  have  survived  without  the  children.  I  have  them  every  night  to 
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fix  dinner  for;  I  have  them  to  love.  It  must  be  so  hard  for  my  husband 
because  he  doesn't  have  them  to  touch,  like  I  have." 

A  more  alienated  wife  of  a  soldier  in  Vietnam  asked:  "Why  me? 
Why  the  hell  me?" 

An  active  and  busy  wife  reports:  "Well,  I  can  look  back  and  say, 
'All  right,  my  husband  has  been  gone  five  years,  but  have  they  been 
total  wastes?'  No.  Finally  I  was  able  to  get  my  master's,  which  I 
couldn't  do  because  we  were  always  moving.  Finally  we  have  been 
able  to  get  a  home.  You  have  to  look  for  the  salvation  of  this." 

There  are  prescribed  antidotes  for  every  kind  of  loneliness.  On 
the  lighter  side,  a  widow  reminds  us  of  the  attractive  facets  of  being 
alone  —  like  sleeping  "kitty-cornered  on  a  double  bed";  taking  your 
vacation  when  you  please;  redecorating  the  house  as  you  want  it,  and 
then  when  you  put  a  dent  in  the  fender  of  the  car,  you  do  not  have  to 
account  to  anyone  for  it. 

Rupert  Brooke  reports  of  a  day  when  preparing  to  sail  from  Liver- 
pool he  felt  overwhelmed  by  loneliness.  Practically  all  passengers 
were  accompanied  by  relatives  and  friends.  Mr.  Brooke  left  the  ship, 
found  a  dirty  little  boy  standing  on  the  pier  whose  name  was  William, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  wave  good-bye  to  him  for  "sixpence."  Later 
the  traveler  declared:  "So  I  got  my  sixpenn'orth  and  my  farewell  — 
dear  William." 

Early  in  1971  a  lonely  42-year-old  widow,  dying  of  cancer  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  wrote  a  note  to  the  paper.  Among  other  things 
she  said,  "I  am  so  lonely  —  the  nights  are  so  long."  Within  four  days 
she  received  613  letters  from  52  communities  and  six  states.  The 
result  was  miraculous.  She  said:  "I  found  there  are  people  who  are 
even  lonelier  than  I  am.  I  am  now  so  busy  answering  my  mail  I 
haven't  time  to  think  about  pain  or  loneliness." 

Some  Antidotes 

Being  known,  accepted,  appreciated,  involved  in  enjoyable  employ- 
ment fill  the  hours  and  the  heart  with  hope. 

It  is  important  for  one  to  develop  a  diversity  of  interests,  thus  afford- 
ing new  continuing  opportunities  for  expression  and  experimentation. 
Basically,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  rediscovering  and 
reaffirming  purpose,  living  for  others,  performing  ministries  in  the 
community,  demonstration  of  Christian  faith.  There  is  no  place  quite 
like  the  church  to  experience  renewal  and  personal  mission. 

Frederick  William  Robertson,  Brighton,  England,  a  clarion  voice  of 
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the  nineteenth  century,  frequently  referred  to  as  "the  preachers* 
preacher,"  once  remarked:  "There  are  two  kinds  of  solitude:  the  first 
consisting  of  insulation  in  space;  the  other  of  isolation  in  spirit."  Sepa- 
ration by  space  and  sorrow  is  one  thing;  the  solitude  of  a  churning  soul 
is  another. 

One  should  tread  softly,  speak  gently  whether  to  soldier,  student, 
deserted  husband,  or  bereaved  wife,  for  loneliness  is  a  harsh  and 
relentless  reality  to  countless  millions.  The  impressive  executive  and 
the  hilarious  entertainer  may  be  lonely.  High  office,  heavy  responsibil- 
ity, professional  success  tend  to  generate  loneliness.  Conquering  it  is 
far  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  overcoming  some  minor  social 
impediment. 

Loneliness  is  vast  in  its  dimensions;  varied  in  cause.  Whether  tem- 
porary or  permanent  separation  from  loved  ones,  the  nature  of  one's 
work,  polarization  of  society,  there  is  no  loneliness  comparable  to  that 
created  by  purposelessness,  living  incognito.  This  is  one  reason  why 
grief  is  so  devastating  to  some.  Being  void  of  Christian  foundations 
and  faith,  death  is  frequently  ravaging  to  a  partner  or  relative.  Not 
having  been  able  to  get  beyond  one's  self  to  the  reality,  availability 
and  presence  of  God,  the  bereaved  becomes  a  bundle  of  self-pity;  a 
mirror  of  martyrdom. 

Clarissa  Start,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  columnist,  says  in  her  pene- 
trating book,  When  You  re  a  Widow,  "You  can  surmount  your  grief. 
You  can  rejoin  the  human  race.  You  may  even  be  a  better  member  of 
the  human  race  because  of  your  sorrow.  You  will  —  eventually  — 
even  sense  a  certain  pity  for  those  whose  lives  have  not  been  touched 
by  grief,  for  they  have  not  lived  life  to  the  fullest."  (When  Youre  a 
Widow  by  Clarissa  Start.  Concordia  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis- 
London.  1968,  p.  138.) 

The  venerable  and  saintly  E.  Stanley  Jones  writes  in  Victory 
Through  Surrender  that  for  fifty  years  his  home  was  his  suitcase.  He 
has  never  known  loneliness  because  long  ago  he  surrendered  his  life 
to  Christ. 

God  Dispels  Loneliness 

Travel,  television,  books,  clubs,  concerts,  crowds  may  momentarily 
satisfy  one's  loneliness,  but  it  returns.  Only  a  genuine  relationship 
with  God  dispels  loneliness  and  creates  an  at-homeness  anywhere  in 
the  world.  As  Stanley  Jones  puts  it:  "Self-surrender  not  only  takes 
away  loneliness,  it  takes  away  fear  of  death.  It  takes  away  fear  of 
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death  because  you  have  already  died,  you  have  died  to  you  as  the 
center  of  you." 

Solitude  shadowed  Jesus:  In  the  wilderness  temptations,  early  hours 
along  the  seashore,  in  Pilate's  palace,  Gethsemane,  he  was  alone.  Did 
I  say  alone?  Physically,  yes;  spiritually,  no.  Christians  are  surrounded 
by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  a  reflection  of  whose  faith  generates  the 
stamina  to  carry  them  to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  and  compan- 
ionship. 

The  Galilean  was  frequently  referred  to  as  "a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief"  (Isaiah  53:3).  He  gained  strength  from  soli- 
tude. When  the  Lord  desired  to  fortify  himself  for  difficult  under- 
takings, he  chose  to  be  alone.  Jesus  preferred  private  meditation  to 
mass  inspiration. 

As  seen  through  physical  prisms,  Christ  was  alone  on  the  cross,  but 
not  without  God.  And  from  his  life  we  learn  God  is  —  and  He  is 
everywhere  —  there  is  eternal  companionship  and  support. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  your  loneliness,  remember  a  host  of  mighty 
souls,  treading  life's  highways,  have  preceded  you.  Remember,  too, 
that  you  —  through  the  discipline  of  prayer  and  persistence  of  faith  — 
may  have  fellowship  with  God  and  His  people.  What  was  true  of  the 
patriarchs,  prophets,  and  Christian  witnesses  today  can  likewise  be 
true  of  you. 

Longfellow's  scintillating  lines  are  encouraging: 

O  weary  hearts!   O  slumbering  eyes! 
O  drooping  souls  whose  destinies 
Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain 
Ye  shall  be  loved  again! 
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By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


Christmas  in  Vietnam  with  Private  Otis 


THE  TALL,  skinny  soldier,  Pri- 
vate Horatio  Collingswood  Otis, 
the  Fourth,  stood  in  front  of  his 
barracks,  looking  down  from  his 
great  height  at  the  Vietnamese  man 
and  woman. 

"Just  what  is  it  you  want?"  he 
asked  the  man.  The  brown  face  was 
lined  with  anxiety.  His  answer  came 
in  a  quick,  high-toned  voice,  splat- 
tering the  strange  language  in  rapid 
bursts. 

Private  Otis  turned  and  looked 
back  into  the  barracks.  "Do  any  of 
you  speak  Vietnamese?"  he  called. 
Only  negative  answers  came  to  him. 
"Go  see  the  chaplain,"  one  voice 
said. 

Private  Otis  nodded.  The  one 
who  had  suggested  the  chaplain  had 
simply  voiced  an  old  cliche.  But  it 
just  so  happened  that  the  chaplain 
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had  working  with  him  a  Vietnamese 
young  man  that  spoke  English  of  a 
sort.  He  acted  as  interpreter  many 
times  for  the  chaplain.  If  he  were 
still  about,  he  would  be  of  great 
help  in  this  present  situation. 

"Come  with  me,"  Otis  said,  speak- 
ing loudly  to  make  sure  the  Vietnam- 
ese man  understood  the  English. 
The  man  bobbed  his  head  and 
melted  back  into  the  darkness. 
There  was  the  shuffle  of  hoofs  and 
the  creak  of  cart  wheels. 

"What  — "  Private  Otis  stared.  A 
small  woman,  pale  and  seeming  very 
tired,  smiled  timidly  at  him  from 
her  perch  upon  a  small  two-wheeled 
cart.  The  cart  was  hitched  to  a 
scrawny  female  water  buffalo,  who 
snorted  and  pawed  the  ground  im- 
patiently. 

The  man  spoke  and  bowed  and 
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the  woman  did  also.  She  arose  and 
shifted  in  her  seat  and  Private  Otis 
noticed  that  she  was  huge  with  child. 

He  led  them  across  the  muddy, 
monsoon-drenched  compound  and 
halted  before  a  small  building  whose 
comb  supported  a  white  cross.  He 
motioned  for  the  man  to  pause  and 
wait  for  him.  Otis  went  to  the  door 
and  opened  it.  A  rather  weak,  yellow 
light  filtered  out  of  the  opening. 

"Anyone  here?"  he  called. 

"Hello,  there,"  a  voice  called 
from  within  the  building. 

"Chaplain?  That  you?"  called  Pri- 
vate Otis. 

"Yes.  Who  —  oh,  Private  Otis." 
The  form  of  the  chaplain  appeared 
in  the  doorway.  "Say,  Private  Otis, 
you  know  when  you  dropped  the 
collection  plate  last  Sunday?" 

"How  could  I  ever  forget?" 
groaned  Otis.  Accident  prone,  he 
was  always  being  involved  in  situa- 
tions which  in  turn  involved  other 
people  to  their  embarrassment  as 
well  as  his  own. 

"Well,  I  finally  found  all  of  it. 
Not  that  there  was  a  lot,"  the  chap- 
lain stated  ruefully.  "What's  up,  my 
friend?" 

Private  Otis  stepped  aside  so  the 
chaplain  could  see  the  two  visitors 
and  their  humble  mode  of  travel. 
"I  have  two  visitors  here  who  want 
something.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
get  Mr.  Nu  to  interpret  for  me?" 

"Sure,  why  not?  He  is  back  in  the 
chapel  sorting  out  some  clothes  that 
just  came  in  for  the  orphanage  at 
Honai.  Wait  just  a  minute."  As  he 
waited,  Private  Otis  noted  that  it 
was  nearing  midnight.  In  a  few  min- 


utes  the   chaplain   returned   with   a 
Vietnamese  boy  in  tow. 

NOW,   ASK   your   questions    and 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done," 
the  chaplain  directed. 

"Just  what  is  it  they  want?"  asked 
Otis.  The  Vietnamese  interpreter 
nodded  and  chattered  to  the  man 
in  his  high  voice.  After  what  seemed 
far  more  conversation  than  was 
necessary,  the  boy,  Mr.  Nu,  turned 
to  Private  Otis  and  the  chaplain. 

"This  is  Mr.  Ky  Num  Chim  and 
his  wife.  They  are  from  Chu  Chi 
and  they  are  hungry  and  tired." 

"Where  are  they  going?" 

"They  have  to  go  to  Saigon  to 
pay  taxes  and  to  the  father  of  the 
wife,  where  she  hopes  to  present 
him  with  a  grandchild." 

'T  understand,"  said  Otis.  "Now, 
just  what  can  we  do  here  for  them?" 

Mr  Nu  talked  with  them  again. 
There  was  much  gesturing  and  nod- 
ding. Finally,  he  came  back  to  Pri- 
vate Otis  and  the  chaplain. 

"They  have  no  money  and  are 
tired  and  hungry.  If  they  could  have 
a  place  to  sleep  and  something  to 
eat  it  would  be  a  blessing  for  them," 
he  said.  "The  woman  is  near  the 
time  for  the  birth,"  he  added. 

"Do  we  have  any  empty  rooms  in 
the  battalion?"  Otis  asked  the  chap-       "* 
lain. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  the 
chaplain  thoughtfully.  "However,  we 
can  ask  the  colonel.  Now  and  then 
he  knows  something  we  don't."  He 
spoke  to  Mr.  Nu. 

"Have  these  people  follow  us."  It        a 
was  a  strange  group  that  found  its 
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way  across  the  monsoon-drenched 
compound.  The  chaplain  led  the 
way,  followed  by  Private  Otis,  and 
the  short  shadow  of  Mr.  Nu.  Next 
came  the  Vietnamese  man,  leading 
the  shuffling  water  buffalo  who 
pulled  the  cart  and  its  burden  of 
wife  and  unborn  child. 

Colonel  Tippliman  quickly  opened 
the  door  of  his  room  at  Private  Otis' 
knock.  Otis  was  leaning  forward 
and,  as  the  door  swung  open,  the 
water  buffalo,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  pushed  against  him. 

That  was  why  Colonel  Tippliman, 
a  rather  portly  officer,  found  himself 
holding  up  the  suddenly  lurching 
form  of  a  hovering,  six-foot,  five-inch 
soldier.  The  colonel  staggered  back- 
ward under  the  sudden,  surprising 
weight  and  sat  down  abruptly,  jar- 
ring the  room.  He  grunted  and  tried 
to  push  Otis  off  his  lap. 

Private  Otis  did  not  necessarily 
want  to  sit  on  the  colonel's  lap,  soft 
as  it  was.  He  struggled  to  his  feet 
and  stood  against  the  nearest  wall, 
his  huge  adam's  apple  running  up 
and  down  his  neck.  He  paled  and 
stared  straight  ahead.  Suddenly  he 
had  recognized  the  colonel. 

The  chaplain  rushed  into  the 
room.  "Here,  sir,  let  me  help  — " 
One  of  his  feet  stumbled  over  the 
colonel's  outstretched  leg  and  the 
chaplain  tumbled  into  the  lap  of  the 
colonel.  The  colonel,  almost  to  his 
feet,  fell  again,  shaking  the  whole 
building. 

Red-faced  and  angry,  the  colonel 
finally  shoved  the  chaplain  from  his 
lap  and  turned  to  get  to  his  feet 
when  he  found  himself  nose  to  nose 


with  the  melancholy  face  of  the 
water  buffalo.  The  mangy  cow  stared 
at  him  and  blinked  her  eyes,  and 
then  a  long,  wet  rough  tongue 
snaked  out  and  slurped  up  the  side 
of  his  face.  The  three  Vietnamese 
remained  in  the  shadows,  staring 
with  awed  expressions  into  the  room 
in  uproar. 

Colonel  Tippliman  shoved  to  his 
feet,  his  ire  boiling.  "Get  that  — 
that  impossible  beast  out  of  here  — 
Chaplain,  will  you  please  explain 
what  this  is  all  about?"  Finally  the 
colonel  was  in  command  of  his  room 
again.  The  chaplain,  embarrassed, 
started  to  explain  when  the  colonel 
stopped  him. 

He  strode  over  to  where  Private 
Otis  was  supporting  an  outside  wall. 
He  looked  at  the  tall  private,  his 
eyes  narrowed.  Then  he  nodded  his 
head,  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 

SOLDIER,  didn't  you  train  at 
Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey?" 

"Yes  —  yes,  sir,"  stammered  Pri- 
vate Otis. 

"Hmmm,  I  seem  to  recall  .  .  .  ah, 
yes  .  .  .  The  orderly  room.  I  walked 
in  just  as  you  were  walking  out  and 
I  ended  up  on  the  floor  much  like  a 
moment  ago.  Then  there  was  the 
finance  office  and  a  tray  of  IBM 
cards  spilled.  There  are  some  officers 
who  have  yet  to  get  their  records 
correct  since  that  time.  Then  an 
exercise  in  escape  and  evasion  — 
several  men  were  hurt  by  your  activ- 
ities. Let  me  see,  your  name  is  .  .  . 
Jones  .  .  .  no,  Smith  .  .  .  no,  ah  — 
I  have  it!  Otis!  You  are  private  some- 
thing, something  Otis,  the  Fourth  — 
correct?" 
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"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Otis,  gulping. 

"Do  you  remember  me?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  nervous  sol- 
dier. 

"And  here  we  both  are,  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  first  time  I  see  you, 
you  somehow  arrange  for  me  to  fall 
flat  on  the  floor  again."  The  colonel 
sighed  and  turned  to  the  chaplain. 

"Now,  chaplain,  your  explanation, 
please,"  he  asked  plaintively.  "Why 
have  I  been  so  rudely  invaded?" 

The  chaplain  twisted  his  hands, 
"Why  —  sir,  we  —  there's  a  couple 
outside  that  need  lodging.  I  remem- 
bered that  you  know  of  spare  rooms 
for  visitors,  now  and  then." 

"Oh,  visitors  from  the  'World,' 
eh?" 

"No.  A  Vietnamese  man  and  his 
wife,  sir.  They  need  a  place  to 
sleep." 

The  colonel  stared  at  him  and  the 
silence  was  deep.  Finally,  the  officer 
stirred  and  spoke. 

"I  know  of  no  vacant  rooms  or 
beds,"  he  said.  "Even  if  it  were  — " 

"Sir,"  said  the  chaplain,  "they  are 
on  their  way  to  Saigon  to  pay  taxes 
and  hopefully  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  their  first  child." 

"Well  —  what  can  we  do?"  the 
colonel  asked.  "As  I  said,  there  is  no 
room." 

"Perhaps,"  continued  the  chap- 
lain, "you  would  permit  me  to  make 
a  room  for  them.  There's  a  small 
storeroom  in  the  back  of  the  chapel. 
I  can  move  some  stuff  around  and 
put  in  cots  and  some  sleeping  bags 
and  blank — " 

The  colonel  waved  his  hands.  "All 
right,  all  right.  But  make  sure  they 


are  on  their  way  first  thing  tomor- 
row." 

WITH  PRIVATE  Otis  helping 
him,  an  hour  later  the  chap- 
lain had  a  room  ready  for  the  man 
and  his  wife.  The  water  buffalo  was 
closed  in  a  fenced-off  motor  pool 
area,  and  the  chaplain,  seeing  all  was 
finally  quiet,  went  to  bed. 

Private  Otis,  for  some  reason,  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  the  store- 
room. He  was  leaning  against  the 
back  wall  of  the  chapel,  finally  per- 
suading himself  that  he  might  as 
well  go  to  his  bunk,  when  he  heard 
the  woman  gasp  and  moan.  The  man 
chattered  to  her  in  his  high  voice, 
and  she  answered  softly,  and 
moaned  again. 

Her  husband  burst  out  of  the 
storeroom  door  as  though  propelled 
by  a  catapult.  Otis  heard  him  com- 
ing and,  grabbing  him  by  a  skinny 
arm,  halted  his  headlong  flight. 

"Okay,  friend,"  said  the  skinny 
Private,  "I  think  I  know  what  is 
wrong.  You  go  back.  I  will  get  help." 
By  tone  and  gesture,  Otis  managed 
to  get  his  point  across.  The  man 
returned  to  his  wife  and  Private 
Otis  set  out  on  a  shambling  run 
across  the  compound  toward  the 
officers'  billets,  where  the  young 
battalion   doctor  slept. 

The  stars  were  paling  when  the 
doctor  and  Private  Otis  walked 
across  the  compound  away  from  the 
chapel. 

"A  baby  boy,"  marveled  Otis. 

"Their  first  —  but  not  a  difficult 
birth,"  said  the  young  doctor. 
"Makes  one  wonder  what  will  be- 
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come  of  such  a  life,  doesn't  it?  Born 
into  a  country  at  war." 

They  paused  and  looked  back  at 
the  chapel,  quiet  and  peaceful  in 
the  growing  light  of  a  new  day.  The 
doctor  sighed  and  rubbed  his  tired 
shoulders. 


"Well,  maybe  we  can  get  a  little 
sleep  before  reveille,  Otis.  Thanks 
for  your  help." 

"Good  night,  doctor,"  murmured 
Private  Otis.  "And  Merry  Christmas, 
sir! 


'  * 


■■ 
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"7 hank  fyau,  lewd,  fob  Mkad&wA,'' 


By  Elizabeth  M.  Gallup 


A  STRANGE  statement?  Yes,  I 
guess  it  is,  at  first  glance.  How- 
ever, when  you  think  a  little,  you 
will  realize  it  is  an  appropriate  state- 
ment. Think  how  dull,  and  even  irri- 
tating, perpetual  sunshine  would  be. 
Without  darkness  there  could  be  no 
new  dawn,  no  glorious  sunsets,  no 
rest  for  the  weary.  Without  dark 
clouds  and  rain  there  could  be  no 
life  on  this  earth.  Nothing  could 
grow!  This  holds  true  in  human 
lives.  Without  "shadows,"  without 
would  remain  per- 
children  growing  in 
in  mind  or  in  soul. 
If  our  own  personal  skies  were  al- 
ways sunny,  we  would  have  no  need 
of  God.  We  would  be  self-sufficient, 


problems,  we 
petual,  selfish 
body,  but  not 


self-centered,  conceited,  egotistical 
fools,  for,  of  course,  we  would  also 
be  self-deluded!  We  were  created 
by,  and  for,  God.  We  depend  on  him 
for  the  very  air  we  breathe,  yet  until 
trouble  comes  many  of  us  not  only 
forget  him,  but  we  are  also  ungrate- 
ful for  the  things  he  has  given  us 
because  someone  else  has  more 
money,  a  newer  car,  prettier  chil- 
dren, or  something  better  than  we 
have. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  would  have 
disagreed  with  my  own  statement. 
No  one  likes  problems.  No  one  en- 
joys heartaches,  suffering,  or  sorrow. 
Yet  I  read  somewhere  that  "God 
never  sends  joy  when  a  soul  needs 
pain  to  make  it  grow,"  and  I  believe 
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this  is  very  true.  We  aren't  too  con- 
cerned about  the  other  guy's  trou- 
bles when  things  are  going  well  for 
us,  but  when  we  have  troubles, 
things  look  very  different  through 
our  tears.  All  of  a  sudden  we  know 
how  the  other  guy  feels  and  are  more 
willing  to  help  him  the  next  time.  I 
also  read,  "sympathy  is  your  hurt  in 
my  heart."  You  don't  know  what 
sympathy  really  is,  until  you  have 
experienced  grief  or  heartbreak. 

Sometimes  the  lessons  of  life  are 
very  hard  to  take.  They  hurt  like 
"blue  blazes,"  and  we  cry  to  God  in 
protest.  "Why  me,  God?  What  have 
I  done  to  deserve  this?"  I  rather 
think  it's  not  so  much  what  we  did, 
but  what  we  didn't  do,  that  brings 
most  of  our  lessons  in  life.  I  think 
God  would  rather  have  us  blunder 
and  make  a  mess  of  things  with  good 
intentions  than  to  succeed  with 
purely  selfish  motives.  I  think  he 
judges  us  more  on  the  reasons  we 
do  things  than  on  the  deeds  them- 


selves. It's  better  to  try  to  help  some- 
one in  trouble  than  to  stand  by  and 
do  nothing.  We  have  to  get  involved 
in  life,  even  at  a  risk  to  ourselves, 
or  we  are  already  dead  and  just 
don't  know  it. 

Experience  can  be  a  hard  and 
even  painful  teacher,  but  her  lessons 
are  usually  lasting.  Problems  can 
make  us  bitter  and  resentful,  but  the 
strange  thing  is  that  we  lose  ground, 
and  the  same  problem  will  have  to 
be  faced  again  and  again  until  we 
grow,  mature,  and  learn.  The  way 
we  handle  problems  as  Christians 
can  make  us  bigger,  and  better  peo- 
ple —  inside  —  where  it  counts!  Our 
response  to  trouble  influences  others, 
though  we  may  not  realize  it. 

Suffering  softens  the  hardest 
heart  and  makes  it  more  receptive  to 
another  suffering  soul.  So,  thank  you, 
Lord,  for  shadows.  May  every 
"shadow"  in  my  life,  bring  me 
closer  to  the  light  of  your  eternal 
love.  ■  ■ 


Blessed  Are  the  Meek 

The  miracle  of  Christmas  is  upon  us  again.  .  .  .  Yes,  swaddling 
clothes,  the  manger,  a  little  child  —  the  world  was  indeed 
touched  with  humility.  Among  the  dumb  beasts  God  came  to 
earth.  As  the  world  turns  now  toward  the  worship  of  power,  we 
must  remember  that  the  first  worshipers  of  the  Christ-child  were 
not  the  great  and  mighty,  not  the  rich  and  noble.  The  oxen  and 
sheep  were  his  company,  and  the  shepherds  were  his  congrega- 
tion. No  power,  no  sword,  no  bombs,  no  guns,  no  books,  no 
money.  .  .  .  The  mysterious  lowliness  of  God. — F.  L.  Jensen 
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A  Plus  for  Every  Minus 


By  Lottie  May  Brown 


The  serviceman  and  his  family  move  frequently 


• 


WHAT'S  it  like  to  move?"  asked 
a  friend  who  had  lived  in  the 
same  house  for  years.  Then  I  tried  to 
remember  what  it  was  like  not  to 
move. 

The  first  year  my  husband  and  I 
were  married  we  packed  everything 
we  owned  in  a  station  wagon  and 
moved  five  times.  Last  week  the 
movers  weighed  our  household 
goods  at  8,700  pounds. 

"I  like  to  move,"  declared  our 
eleven-year-old  son.  "That's  one 
time  my  closet  gets  cleaned  out.  I 
just  move  the  essentials." 

Yesterday  I  made  room  for  his 
essentials  —  his  rock  collection, 
empty  egg  cartons  to  sort  his  rock 
collection,  his  weather  station,  chem- 
istry lab,  biology  lab,  geology  lab, 
rabbit  pelt,  foxtail,  souvenirs  from 
fourteen  countries,  models,  pictures 
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of  astronauts,  a  mustard  jar  contain- 
ing bits  of  molded  apple,  a  piece  of 
rope,  a  dissected  frog,  a  club  made 
out  of  a  cardboard  tube  covered 
with  green  tape. 

Draped  over  chairs,  doors,  bed, 
and  desk  were  such  insignificant 
things  as  sweaters,  shirts,  suits,  and 
shoes.  On  the  floor  were  a  diction- 
ary, a  geography  book,  and  a  new 
math. 

"Did  David  make  this  mess?" 
asked  three-year-old  Stevie  as  I  sat 
on  the  floor  scrubbing  our  New  York 
apartment. 

"No,"  I  replied.  "The  moving  men 
made  it." 

"If  they  made  a  mess  like  this  at 
my  house  I  would  scare  them  away!" 

Later  I  told  my  sixteen-year-old 
daughter  how  I  would  miss  his  daily 
visits.  "I'd  like  to  pack  him  in  my 


suitcase  and  take  him  with  me." 

Wistfully  she  answered,  "He's  not 
the  one  I'd  like  to  pack  in  my  suit- 
case." 

I  knew  what  she  meant.  He  was 
tall,  blond,  athletic,  and  if  I  had 
been  sixteen  I  could  have  fallen  for 
him  myself. 

We  have  moved  seventeen  times, 
but  that  New  York  experience  stands 
out  as  an  enigma  which  still  puzzles 
me.  Was  it  one  of  our  best  or  one 
of  our  worst?  For  every  minus  there 
was  a  plus.  For  every  tear  there  was 
a  chuckle. 

WHEN  we  arrived  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  four  days 
ahead  of  schedule,  we  expected  to 
wait  for  our  furniture.  Instead,  we 
learned  that  it  had  preceded  us  only 
by  a  few  hours  and  had  been  taken 
to  storage.  We  would  have  to  wait 
two  weeks  to  get  it  out.  Scrounging 
equipment  from  friends  we  began 
camping  in  our  third-floor  apart- 
ment, eating  TV  dinners,  pot  pies, 
cold  sandwiches,  and  inhaling  gal- 
lons of  instant  coffee  and  soda  pop. 

Over  the  Labor  Day  week-end  we 
left  our  bare  walls  and  fire  escapes 
to  take  a  scenic  drive  to  Boston, 
where  our  car  was  robbed  while  we 
attended  church.  This  did  nothing 
for  our  morale — or  our  piety.  It  was 
one  more  preliminary. 

Our  furniture  arrived  — 
scarred,  marred,  chipped,  ripped, 
and  dented.  Blue  stickers  covered 
with  black  numbers  remained  a  part 
of  the  decor  till  damage  could  be 
assessed  and  payment  collected. 

Strikes  were  in  fashion  that  year. 
First  was  the  nine-week-old  school 


strike,  followed  by  striking  bus  and 
taxi  drivers  and  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  There  was  the  garbage 
strike,  the  electrical  strike,  the  dock 
workers'  strike,  and  the  Railway 
Express  strike.  Once  school  opened 
students  began  striking  over  longer 
hours  and  diminishing  vacations. 
Noisy  demonstrators  stalled  subways, 
violence  and  rioting  ran  rampant 
until  policemen  were  assigned  to 
schools  to  protect  the  teachers  and 
property  and  restore  a  semblance  of 
order. 

That  was  the  year  we  got  eighteen 
inches  of  "partly  cloudy"  during  one 
night,  and  it  crippled  the  city.  Thou- 
sands of  passengers  were  stranded 
at  airports  and  motorists  along  the 
highways,  grocers  ran  out  of  food, 
and  opportunists  collected  one  dol- 
lar a  quart  for  milk  as  the  supply 
became  critical. 

That  was  the  year  our  family  fi- 
nanced part  of  the  Verazzano  bridge 
between  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island 
as  I  took  up  temporary  residence  in 
the  Public  Health  Hospital,  and  our 
car  daily  shuttled  back  and  forth. 

That  was  the  year  our  first  fledg- 
ling flew  from  the  nest,  and  we 
watched  the  jet  plane  until  it  dis- 
appeared over  New  Jersey,  taking 
her  nearly  one  thousand  miles  away 
to  attend  school.  A  pain  stabbed  my 
heart  like  a  knife  twisting  in  a 
wound. 

Those  were  the  minuses.  The 
pluses  are  more  fun  to  remember. 
We  think  of  them  often. 

NEVER  have  we  been  a  part  of 
such    a    close-knit    family    of 
friends.   Eighty-four  chaplains  were 
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attending  the  career  course  at  Fort 
Hamilton.  There  must  have  been 
some  of  the  performer,  the  come- 
dian, the  clown  in  each  of  them.  No 
class  was  permitted  to  become  dull 
as  active  leaders  of  men  could  not 
bear  to  sit  for  eight  hours  a  day  lis- 
tening to  someone  else  do  all  the 
talking. 

Since  that  class  of  chaplains  left 
Fort  Hamilton  the  price  of  subway 
tokens  has  gone  up  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cents.  The  subway  system  just 
couldn't  get  along  without  us.  Rain 
or  shine,  below  zero  or  above  100 
degrees,  chaplains  and  their  clans 
jolted  and  screeched  to  Manhattan. 
They  shopped  the  department  stores, 
gained  weight  at  the  restaurants, 
and  soaked  up  culture  at  Carnegie 
Hall;  they  applauded  TV  programs, 
helped  close  more  Broadway  shows 
than  they  kept  open;  they  haunted 
the  USO  for  free  tickets  to  anything 
and  toured  the  city  from  stem  to 
stern.  Ministers  of  New  York 
churches  either  inspired  them  with 
new  ideas  to  drop  into  their  own 
sermon  barrels  or  gave  them  a  higher 
opinion  of  themselves  as  they  went 
away  from  church  thinking  that  they 
could  have  done  better.  Sermons  are 
somewhat  like  foods.  Some  are  warm 
and  enriching,  and  some  are  cold 
and  bland. 

On  the  third  floor  of  136-B  we 
had  an  open-door  policy.  If  I  ironed 
in  my  living  room  I  could  visit  with 
all  five  neighbors  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  morning.  By  taking  six  steps 
we  could  enter  one  of  five  apart- 
ments. Fortunately,  we  liked  each 
other.   That  was   real   togetherness. 


Teen-agers  popped  in  and  out, 
keeping  parents  young  with  their 
enthusiasm  and  their  hootenannies 
or  sending  them  to  the  aspirin  bottle, 
depending  on  what  mood  they  were 
in  at  the  time. 

We  baby-sat,  cooked,  ironed,  and 
shopped  for  Mary  while  she  was  ill 
until  she  was  able  to  care  for  her 
family.  We  walked  the  floor,  timed 
pains  and  worried  while  we  cared 
for  Ann's  family  as  she  gave  birth 
two  months  prematurely  to  her  third 
son.  Then,  we  practically  stood  in 
line  to  rock  and  feed  the  new  baby. 
When  I  was  sick,  they  all  took  care 
of  us.  We  conveniently  managed  to 
get  sick  at  different  times. 

One  night  I  was  reading  in  bed 
when  Bill  dropped  in  and  asked  my 
husband  to  come  over  and  bring  his 
guitar  for  a  songfest.  Bernice  in- 
sisted that  I  just  pull  on  a  robe  and 
slippers  and  join  them  and  their 
guests  across  the  hall.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful evening. 

Earplugs  came  in  handy  shutting 
out  foghorns,  tubas,  TVs,  stereos, 
pianos,  and  other  extraneous  noises; 
but  the  family  below  us  apparently 
didn't  have  earplugs.  Any  day  I  ex- 
pected a  broom  handle  to  pierce  the 
ceiling  of  their  apartment  right  into 
our  living  room. 

Suddenly  one  evening  we  realized 
that  we  had  not  heard  the  knocking 
for  days.  Only  then  did  our  ten- 
year-old  son  think  to  tell  us  of  a  play- 
ground conversation  with  the  little 
girl  who  said,  "You  sure  do  make  a 
lot  of  noise  walking  around  up 
there." 

My    philosophical    offspring    had 
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replied,  "If  the  Lord  had  meant  for 
us  to  fly,  he  would  have  given  us 
wings." 

We  had  no  more  trouble  after 
that. 

One  afternoon  the  neighbor  above 
us  came  down  to  warn  me  that  her 
teen-agers  were  having  a  party  on 
Saturday  night.  "The  noise  is  going 
to  be  terrible,"  she  groaned.  "If  you 
have  any  friends  you've  been  plan- 
ning to  visit,  Saturday  night  would 
be  a  good  time  to  do  it." 

I  doubt  that  it  was  that  bad,  but 
we  did  go  to  a  movie. 

Even  bouffant  hairstyles,  long 
gowns,  and  corsages  failed  to  for- 
malize the  most  elegant  social  affair 
of  the  year  —  the  graduation  ban- 
quet. Hilarity  prevailed  as  all  deco- 
rations, jokes,  skits,  and  musical 
fiascos  satirized  the  school  and  the 
instructors  in  a  good-natured  fash- 
ion. We  were  carried  back  in 
memory  to  our  student  days  when 
enthusiasm  over  our  finally  found 
freedom  knew  no  bounds.  In  private 
conversations  we  compared  new  as- 
signments. It  was  a  time  of  friendly 
jibes  when  no  one  wanted  to  be  seri- 
ous. My  dinner  partner,  a  Catholic 
priest,  looked  at  my  well-cleaned 
plate,  offered  me  his  dessert,  and 
quipped:  "You  can't  tell  me  two 
can  eat  as  cheaply  as  one." 

EVERYONE  was  moving  at  once. 
A  dozen  vans  at  a  time  nuzzled 
into  our  little  parking  circle.  Ele- 
vators became  overloaded  and 
jammed.  One  elevator  served  thirty 
apartments.  Its  capacity  was  1,300 
pounds. 


Back  to  the  sleeping  bags  on  the 
floor!  This  time  we  were  cleaning 
our  quarters  for  inspection  while 
occupying  them.  Every  member  of 
the  family  did  his  own  thing.  After 
every  centimeter  was  scrubbed, 
waxed,  buffed  and  passed  my  white 
towel  inspection,  a  room  was  shut  off 
and  another  room  begun.  Hopefully, 
I  made  a  deal  with  my  husband.  If 
he  would  clean  the  stove,  the  chil- 
dren and  I  would  clean  everything 
else. 

"That's  no  problem,"  he  shrugged, 
as  if  I  had  slipped  a  cog  somewhere. 

After  we  had  finished  the  other 
rooms  I  helped  him  mop  sweat  for 
awhile.  Then  I  checked  the  stove 
with  my  white  towel.  More  grease! 
It  was  Sunday.  We  were  out  of 
cleaning  supplies.  I  sat  on  the  floor 
with  a  knife  and  began  to  scrape. 

"I'm  sure  glad  the  stove  is  no 
problem,"  I  teased  him.  "If  it  were, 
we'd  be  in  trouble."  He  had  worked 
eight  hours  on  it. 

Fortunately,  he  is  very  kind.  He 
didn't  toss  me  out  on  the  fire  escape. 
Maybe  he  was  too  tired. 

For  our  final  meal  in  the  apart- 
ment I  had  used  up  the  last  of  my 
eggs,  flour,  and  milk  to  make  pan- 
cake batter.  Dick  was  finishing  his 
cleaning  alone.  Their  baby  was  mess- 
ing up  things  faster  than  they  could 
clean  them,  so  he  had  sent  the  family 
home  to  Pennsylvania.  I  called  him 
over  to  have  pancakes  and  instant 
coffee  with  us  so  he  wouldn't  have  to 
dress  and  go  out  to  eat.  We  sat  on  a 
borrowed  cot  by  an  old  quarter- 
master desk,  and  we  felt  as  if  we  had 
known  each  other  always.  We'll  cer- 
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tainly  never  forget  each  other! 

The  next  morning  we  had  no  food 
left.  Ann  called  over  to  us  and  said, 
"I  hate  to  throw  out  this  milk  and 
cereal.  Won't  you  come  over  and 
help  us  eat  it  up?"  We  took  six  steps 
and  sat  down  at  her  table.  (I  wonder 
what  her  baby  looks  like  now.) 

What  is  it  like  to  move?  Moving  is 
giving  away  your  dog  because  he 
isn't  allowed  in  a  city  apartment. 
Moving  is  warming  dinner  on  a  fur- 
nace vent  after  the  gas  is  turned  off. 
Moving  is  cutting  a  new  rug  to  fit 
small  quarters  and  piecing  it  to- 
gether   a    few    months    later    to    fit 


larger  ones.  Moving  enhances  the 
chances  that  chicken  pox  or  various 
other  viruses  will  visit  the  day  the 
van  arrives. 

Moving  is  aching  bones  and 
sometimes  aching  hearts  as  one 
chapter  of  life  ends  and  another 
begins.  But  behind  every  move  is  a 
sense  of  expectancy  as  one  wonders 
what  the  new  place  will  be  like. 
Moving  is  mixed  emotion  —  nostal- 
gic memories  mingled  with  a  spirit 
of  adventure.  When  the  pluses  and 
minuses  are  totalled  they  add  up  to 
a  rich  and  rewarding  life. 
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By  Joseph  C.  Salak 


Some  more  facts  about  Christmas 


DURING  a  snowstorm  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1818,  Joseph  Mohr 
wrote  the  words  of  a  carol.  The  organist  of  his  church  composed 
the  music  for  what  has  become  the  most  famous  of  all  Christmas 
carols  —  "Silent  Night."  This,  the  world's  best-loved  song,  has  been 
sung  in  every  country  where  loyal  hearts  observe  Christmas. 

During  the  holiday  season  of  1949  the  English  towns  of  Worcester, 
Derby,  and  Norwich  actually  made  Christmas  a  dull  and  silent  night. 
They  forbade  carol  singing  in  public.  Authorities  claimed  that  most 
public  singers  of  carols  were  just  begging  and  that  caroling  had  be- 
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come  a  racket.  The  Police  Department  further  ruled  that  anyone 
singing  carols  in  a  public  place  without  a  permit  would  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $70  or  a  three-month  jail  sentence. 

And  in  that  same  month  of  December,  1949,  Australian  foresters 
hummed  Christmas  carols  as  they  used  flame-throwers  to  burn  down 
one  of  the  most  familiar  Yuletide  symbols,  the  mistletoe.  These  sinuous 
green  stalks  and  white  waxy  berries,  so  harmless  in  appearance,  have 
in  recent  years  destroyed  hundreds  of  trees  in  Australia. 

But  despite  these  unfortunate  events  of  Christmas  past,  there  still 
remain  the  memories  of  many  personalities  who  helped  make  Christ- 
mas what  it  is. 

The  first  book  of  English  carols  was  printed  in  1521  by  Wynken  de 
Worde  Press.  In  1832,  Charles  Follen,  a  German-born  Harvard  profes- 
sor, introduced  the  first  Christmas  tree  to  America  when  he  set  one  up 
to  delight  his  two-year-old  son. 

In  1841,  Queen  Victoria's  husband  set  up  a  Christmas  tree  in  their 
home.  The  Queen  never  forgot  that  happy  holiday  season  and  repeated 
it  each  year  thereafter,  thus  starting  a  custom  that  has  spread  through 
their  country. 

Charles  Dickens  gave  his  first  elaborate  party  on  Christmas  Day 
in  1843  in  his  London  home  to  celebrate  publication  of  his  book. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears,  New  England 
clergyman,  wrote  a  carol  about  the  song  that  "came  upon  the  midnight 
clear." 

Three  years  after  Phillips  Brooks  (1835-93),  American  Episcopalian 
clergyman,  visited  the  Holy  Land,  he  wrote  a  carol  about  "The  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem"  for  his  Sunday  school  pupils. 

Dr.  Joel  R.  Poinsett  was  the  first  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico 
(1825-29)  and,  upon  his  return  to  his  South  Carolina  plantation,  he 
brought  back  a  red  flower  which  has  become  a  Christmas  favorite  and 
now  bears  his  name  —  the  poinsettia. 

Washington  Irving,  American  writer,  impressed  by  the  Yule  obser- 
vances in  an  old  English  manor  house,  described  them  in  his  writing, 
encouraging  their  popularity  in  this  country. 

And  in  1950  Charles  W.  Howard  instituted  a  special  college  at 
Albion,  New  York,  to  train  and  perfect  department  store  Santa 
Clauses.  ■  ■ 
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"Vm  Staying  to  t6e  TfCitUttnty" 


By  Bob  W.  Brown 


ON  JUNE  14,  1969,  arsonists 
burned  our  church  buildings  to 
the  ground  and  tried  to  burn  my 
house.  We  were  frightened,  per- 
plexed, and  discouraged.  A  good 
friend  told  me  that  morning,  "Surely 
you  will  leave  the  ministry  after 
this."  This  wasn't  a  new  idea  to  me. 
I  thought  of  quitting  before.  And 
the  reasons  for  leaving  prior  to  the 
fire  were  less  compelling,  but  equally 
attractive. 

But  I  have  been  a  Baptist  pastor 
for  more  than  half  of  my  life.  The 
ministry  is  my  vocation  by  choice. 
Since  the  fire  I  have  been  offered 
three  jobs  that  would  take  me  out  of 
the  pastorate.  I  stayed  in  the  min- 
istry.    In     our     nation     more     than 


100,000  of  the  320,000  ordained 
Protestant  ministers  have  left  the 
parish  ministry.  They  have  told  their 
story  often.  Their  reasons  for  leav- 
ing the  ministry  have  been  dis- 
cussed, studied,  and  analyzed.  The 
church  and  her  leaders  have  been 
strongly  criticized  of  late.  Almost 
every  denomination  faces  the  twin 
crises  of  pastorless  churches  and  de- 
clining seminary  enrollments. 

But  I'm  still  in  the  ministry  and 
plan  to  stay  here.  I  know  firsthand 
all  of  the  reasons  for  quitting.  Sala- 
ries are  low,  and  the  hours  are  terri- 
ble. The  church  is  muscle-bound 
with  organizational  machinery  and 
ridden  with  crass  politics.  The  peo- 
ple   force    a    double    standard    of 


Mr.  Brown  is  pastor  of  the   Trinity   Baptist  Church,   1675  Strader 
Drive,  Lexington,  Ky.  40505 
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conduct  and  manners  on  the  pastor 
and  his  family.  Promotions  are  slow. 
There  is  really  no  security,  espe- 
cially in  the  free  churches.  The 
world  is  caught  up  in  great  revolu- 
tions, and  the  church  seems  to  be  a 
casual  onlooker.  And  church  people 
can  be  mean  and  vindictive.  There 
are  some  things  wrong  with  the  min- 
istry that  even  our  critics  don't  know 
about. 

A  minister  in  this  generation  gen- 
erally is  well  trained  for  his  work. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
change  jobs  after  I  had  spent  those 
seminary  years  getting  ready.  I've 
always  wondered  about  a  physician, 
for  instance,  who  practices  medicine 
for  ten  years  and  decides  to  sell  real 
estate.  It  seems  that  the  time  in  med 
school  was  such  a  waste.  When  I 
recall  those  painful  hours  working  on 
a  Greek  translation,  reading  German 
theologians,  practice  preaching  in  a 
homiletics  class,  I'm  reluctant  to 
throw  it  all  overboard  even  though 
an  auto  mechanic  earns  more  than 
I  do. 

A  Well-Trained  Specialist 

Actually,  we  learn  quite  a  bit  in 
our  training.  Most  of  it  never  shows 
up  in  definite  or  particular  ways  and 
rarely  does  the  congregation  or  the 
public  think  about  the  clergyman  as 
being  a  trained  workman.  But  he  is. 
The  things  he  does  require  fine 
shades  of  training  and  skill. 

This  training  is  useless  in  other 
fields.  Attending  a  barber's  college 
doesn't  prepare  you  for  much  else, 
except  barbering.  My  graduate  train- 
ing has  been  highly  specialized  and 


wouldn't  help  me  much  in  other 
fields.  Sure,  I  know  that  seminary 
graduates  are  doing  everything  from 
sitting  in  Congress  to  selling  shoes, 
but  their  seminary  training  hasn't 
been  decisive.  Maybe  I'm  just  stub- 
born, but  I'm  reluctant  to  give  up 
those  years  of  school. 

Also,  I  feel  an  obligation  to  my 
denomination  which  invested  a  sub- 
stantial sum  in  training  me.  There 
is  no  contract  with  the  denomina- 
tion. Just  call  it  loyalty  or  ethics  or 
some  other  blase  word,  but  is  it 
really  right  to  quit  after  that  much 
investment? 

I  stay  in  the  ministry  because 
most  people  respect  the  pastor.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Apostolic  suc- 
cession, or  mysterious  rites,  or  even 
with  titles.  The  majority  of  our 
church  members  and  the  people  I 
know  call  me  by  my  first  name. 
That's  O.K.  Respect  must  be  earned 
by  a  senator,  schoolteacher,  police- 
man, or  pastor.  But  the  minister  is  in 
a  good  position  to  start  winning  the 
appreciation  and  respect  of  the 
people. 

THERE  are  those  who  think  he  is 
irrelevant  —  and  some  of  us  are. 
The  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  very  little  contact  with  the 
clergy.  But  there  are  literally  mil- 
lions who  honor  the  ministry.  They 
believe  it  is  uniquely  God's  work 
and,  consequently,  they  are  ready  to 
give  the  padre  the  honor  that  is  due 
him. 

Those  we  minister  to  most  di- 
rectly tend  to  put  us  on  a  pedestal. 
This   is   uncomfortable    and    unfair, 
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for  we  always  fall  from  the  lofty 
perch,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  then- 
respect  and  their  high  idealism  about 
the  ministry.  It  frightens  me,  but  I 
would  be  dishonest  if  I  didn't  admit 
that  I  like  to  have  their  respect. 

In  this  connection,  there  are 
clerics  who  try  to  establish  a  double 
standard  in  morals  and  manners. 
However  it  is  my  opinion  that  only 
insecure  and  stuffy  pastors  feed  this 
monster  of  dualism.  If  I  don't  play 
God  with  people,  they  don't  expect 
me  to  be  God.  Preachers  ask  for  this 
kind  of  stuff  when  they  put  on  a 
front  of  artificial  piety  and  harping 
about  non-Biblical  mores.  A  friend 
of  mine  denounced  dancing  before 
patients  in  a  nursing  home.  No  won- 
der one  of  the  old  ladies  criticized 
his  gaudy  necktie.  I  feel  that  I  have 
more  personal  freedom  in  the  min- 
istry than  I  would  have  in  most  other 
jobs. 

Access  to  People 

The  primary  reason  for  my  staying 
in  the  ministry  is  my  opportunity  to 
help  people.  It  seems  that  in  the  past 
ten  years  we  have  more  "causes" 
than  we  have  problems.  I  think  we 
have  a  generation  of  "do-gooders" 
who  don't  seem  to  be  doing  much 
good.  Some  of  the  enthusiasts  for  the 
poor,  the  delinquents,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  Negro,  the  Vietnamese 
leave  me  cold.  I  see  more  crises  in  a 
week  than  these  well-heeled,  noisy 
rabble  rousers  will  see  in  a  lifetime. 
They  want  to  do  it  all  by  law,  power, 
and  money.  They  aren't  mature 
enough  yet  to  know  that  the  real 
crisis  situation  can  seldom  be  allevi- 
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ated  with  money  and  law  alone. 

I  stay  in  the  ministry  because 
that's  where  the  action  is  —  where 
it  has  always  been.  Any  week  of  the 
year  I  will  be  involved  in  marriage 
counseling.  People  in  my  church 
have  tried  the  community  family  ser-  ~~ 
vice  clinics,  but  they  come  back  to 
the  pastor.  The  religious  dimension 
of  my  work  is  part  of  the  reason. 
But  they  know  that  I  care.  And  I  do. 
Ministers  have  a  pretty  good  record 
in  this  area. 

The  pastor  is  often  in  the  front 
line  in  moral  crises.  He  may  or  may 
not  be  marching  in  demonstrations, 
or  encouraging  kids  to  burn  draft 
cards,  or  writing  papers  about  civil 
disobedience.  Most  of  the  clerics 
who  can  be  found  in  these  situations 
aren't  pastors.  The  pastor  is  too  busy 
working  with  individuals.  Perhaps 
we  need  some  men  to  prick  the  na- 
tional conscience  about  society  and 
her  ills,  but  the  pastor  is  in  a  more 
direct  confrontation.  He  is  at  the 
side  of  an  individual  who  is  strug- 
gling through  a  personal  moral  deci- 
sion. It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
answer  is  still  to  be  found  within  a 
man,  not  within  a  mass  of  people. 
Personally  I  would  rather  be  helping 
a  man  than  lashing  out  at  "the  estab- 
lishment." 

I  stay  in  the  ministry  because  I'm 
personally  involved  in  the  suffering 
of  people.  The  pastor  is  a  welcome 
visitor  to  those  who  are  sick.  Rarely 
if  ever  is  his  interest  rebuked.  Physi- 
cal illness  frightens  and  isolates  the 
patient.  The  modern  hospital  often 
doesn't  have  much  T.L.C.  and  the 
staff  is  busy  and  professional.   It  is 


rewarding  to  be  needed  and  wanted 
by  those  who  are  sick,  afraid,  and 
lonely. 

The  drama  and  pathos  of  death  is 
a  unique  realm  for  the  influence  and 
ministry  of  the  pastor.  His  ministry 
is  both  expected  and  respected  — 
uniquely  —  by  a  bereaved  family. 
The  pastor  who  has  genuine  com- 
passion and  sincere  Christian  hope 
can  do  more  for  the  brokenhearted 
than  anyone  else.  Being  able  to  give 
solace  to  the  sorrowing  has  had  a 
profound  influence  on  my  decision 
to  stay  in  the  ministry.  To  be  sure, 
this  demands  spiritual  resources  that 
are  not  easily  replenished.  But 
again,  it  is  an  intensely  personal  re- 
lationship. 

These  are  illustrations  of  the  pas- 
tor's closeness  to  people.  Such  in- 
volvement can  be  painful,  dis- 
appointing, and  exhausting.  It  also 
can  be  delightful,  rewarding,  and 
exciting.  Most  often,  it  is  the  latter. 

I  stayed  in  the  ministry  because  I 
enjoy  preaching.  Every  time  I  have 
been  sick  or  on  vacation  when  Sun- 
day  comes    and    I'm   not    going   to 

THE  BURMESE  WERE 
HIS  VOCATION 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

,  work.  In  the  thousands  of  Burmese 
lives  blessed  by  his  healing  ministry, 
in  his  hospital,  and  in  his  nursing 
school  the  Burma  surgeon  has  his 
enduring  memorial.  Dr.  Seagrave  is 
an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished when  a  man  dedicates  his 
life  to  the  service  of  God  and  will- 
.  ingly  ministers  to  persons  with  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  need.  ■  ■ 


preach  there  is  a  strange  sense  of 
emptiness.  Maybe  preachers  just  like 
to  hear  their  own  voices,  but,  at  the 
risk  of  being  dismissed  as  an  ego- 
tistical orator,  I  really  believe  that  I 
have  something  to  say.  Preaching  a 
sermon  has  never  been  a  chore  to 
me.  It  is  the  most  exciting  and 
stimulating  part  of  my  work.  The 
man  who  presumes  to  speak  for 
God  must  either  have  a  sense  of 
calling  and  divine  sanction  or  else 
he  must  be  a  fool.  Aware  of  his  own 
weaknesses  and  failures,  he  still 
makes  bold  to  speak  for  God.  This 
is  awesome,  yet  strongly  attractive. 
The  pulpit  can  be  lonely,  impressive, 
and  extremely  influential.  To  leave 
the  pulpit  is  unthinkable  for  me. 

Finally,  I  stayed  in  the  ministry 
because  I  believe  that  God  has  a 
special  place  for  everyone.  It  may 
sound  quite  old-fashioned,  but  it  is 
my  conviction.  We  are  here  to  do 
something,  and  the  ministry  is  what 
I  think  God  wants  me  to  do. 

The  ministry  requires  courage, 
time,  and  patience;  it  brings  dis- 
appointments and  frustrations.  It's  a 
good  life,  a  great  calling.  I'm  staying 
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Bride  of  the  Year 
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TRICIA  NIXON,  older  daughter 
of  President  Nixon,  was  the 
eighth  White  House  bride  in  his- 
tory, but  the  first  to  brave  a  wedding 
in  the  White  House  rose  garden 
when  she  married  her  "first  and  last 
love,"  Edward  Finch  Cox,  on  June 
12,  1971,  at  a  four  o'clock  ceremony. 

She  walked  on  her  father's  ami 
down  a  90-foot  aisle  through  a 
shower-fresh  garden  of  all-white 
flowers  —  peonies,  stock,  lilies, 
roses,  and  delphinium.  The  music 
was  played  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Strings  (a  22-piece  group  organized 
in  1950),  directed  by  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Frank  Chiarello.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  any  segment  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Band  had  played  for 
a  wedding  of  a  president's  daughter. 

The  young  couple  met  each  other 
at   a   Christmas   dance    in    1963    at 


Chapin  School,  New  York,  which 
Tricia  was  attending.  They  had  been 
secretly  engaged  for  two  years  when 
the  announcement  was  made  last 
March. 

The  lovely  young  bride  wore  a 
gown,  designed  by  Priscilla  of  Bos- 
ton, of  white  silk  organdy  appliqued 
with  Alencon  lace  and  embroidered 
lilies  of  the  valley  over  silk  crepe. 
The  matron  of  honor,  Julie  Nixon 
Eisenhower,  wore  mint  green  silk- 
organdy  over  lilac;  the  maid  of 
honor,  Mary  Ann  Cox  (sister  of  the 
bridegroom),  wore  lilac  silk  organdy 
over  mint  green  as  did  the  two 
junior  bridesmaids  —  Amelie  and 
Elizabeth  Nixon,  cousins  of  the 
bride. 

As  tradition  decrees,  the  bride 
wore  something  old  (engagement 
ring  that  had  belonged  to  her  bride- 
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groom's  grandmother) ;  something 
new  (wedding  gown);  something 
borrowed  (small  diamond  and  pearl 
drop  earrings  from  Julie ) ;  something 
blue  (silk  thread  on  label  of  dress); 
and  a  sixpence  in  her  shoe  for  good 
luck. 

The  Reverend  Edward  Gardiner 
Latch,  chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  performed  the  ecu- 
menical service  in  the  presence  of 
about  four  hundred  personal  friends 
of  the  young  couple.  Television  was 
not  allowed  during  the  ten-minute 
exchange  of  vows.  Traditional 
prayers  had  been  selected  by  the 
young  people  from  Episcopal,  Meth- 
odist, and  Roman  Catholic  wedding 
services.  Copies  of  the  service  were 
bound  in  white  satin,  tied  with 
silver  cord,  and  distributed  to  the 
guests. 

"Dear  Friends,"  began  Mr.  Latch, 
"we  are  gathered  together  to  unite 
Patricia  and  Edward  in  marriage, 
which  is  an  institution  founded  in 
nature,  ordained  by  the  state,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  church  ..." 

The   wedding   ring   given    to   the 


bride  by  her  bridegroom  was  thirty 
full  cut  brilliants  set  in  platinum  de- 
signed by  Don  Carnevale  of  Harry 
Winston  and  made  by  American  In- 
dians in  Arizona.  It  bore  the  simple 
inscription:  "Ed  —  Trish  June  12, 
1971." 

A  gay  reception  followed  in  the 
North  Portico  Hall  where  music  was 
played  by  the  Bill  Harrington  Or- 
chestra, which  had  also  played  for 
Julie  and  David  Eisenhower's  and 
Barbara  Ann  Eisenhower's  wed- 
dings. The  lemon-flavored  pound 
cake  towered  6-foot  10  inches,  and 
had  been  decorated  by  Heinz  Ben- 
der assisted  by  Maurice  Bonte  of 
Le  Perigord  Restaurant  and  Henry 
Haller,  White  House  Chef  since 
February,  1966. 

The  young  people  began  their  life 
together  at  Camp  David,  the  Presi- 
dent's Maryland  mountain  retreat. 
This  fall  Ed  is  continuing  his  law 
studies  at  Harvard.  Tricia  hopes  to 
lead  a  private  life,  although  she  will 
work  for  her  father's  reelection  in 
1972.  She  hopes  to  continue  volun- 
teer work,  such  as  tutoring  children. 


Seven  Previous  White  House  Brides  Are: 


Maria  Hester  Monroe,  daughter  of  James   Monroe 

Elizabeth  Tyler,  daughter  of  John  Tyler 

Nellie  Grant,  daughter  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Alice  Lee  Roosevelt,  daughter  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Jessie  Woodrow  Wilson,  daughter  of  Woodrow  Wilson 

Eleanor  Randolph  Wilson,  daughter  of  Woodrow  Wilson 

Lynda  Bird  Johnson,  daughter  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
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Twenty-two-month-old  Liza  Ann  pointedly  ignores  the  prodding  finger  of 
Navy  Chaplain,  LCDR  J.  O.  Winnenberg  as  her  baptismal  service  is  about 
to  begin  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Support  Facility,  Da  Nang,  RVN.  A  waif  at 
Da  Nang's  Catholic  Orphanage,  Liza  Ann  is  being  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Holmes  of  Holbrook,  N.Y.  Present  also  at  the  service  was  Liza's  god- 
father, LCDR  E.  Kozma,  USN. 
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CDR  Steve  Coakley,  pilot  of  the  heli- 
copter which  recovered  the  Apollo  15 
astronauts,  greets  LCDR  Jack  R. 
Peters,  CHC,  USN,  by  the  HC-1  "chop- 
per" aboard  the  USS  Okinawa,  the 
prime  recovery  vessel.  Chaplain  Peters' 
prayer,  read  following  the  flawless  re- 
covery, is  reproduced  below. 
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Out,    tycUk&i  we   an&    cyuAte^tl 
jjM,    the    Uiccete-  &ff    tkti,   milium, 
cm&    the    w&ik    cuxompllbked    by 
AtfaxmcuriU    £cott,  9n^ut    and 
IV (M/feti .     Ad,   we    lea/M,   o^ 
ifoun,    umaeMe    may    we    aUo- 
lea/w,    0/    Ifou/i,    puAfMe   J^on, 
tiianktiid    to-    hue    Ik    peace. 

Ame*i 
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Chaplain,  COL,  Dean  C.  Hofstad, 
Wing  Chaplain,  6100th  ABW  in 
Japan,  and  Chaplain,  COL,  B.  C. 
Trent,  PACAF  Command  Chaplain, 
are  served  at  the  Airman's  Dining 
Hall. 


The  7th  Army  Training  Center  Chapel  with  its  new  flag  mall  of  the  fifty 
states,  Grafenwohr,  Ger. 
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December  1.  Iceland's  Independence  Day. 
December  1-31.  Model  Railroading  Month. 

December  2.  World  Community  Day,  a  reminder  of  our  global  interdepen- 
dence. 
December  3.  Birthday  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  deviser  of  the  1st  postage  stamp. 
December  4.  Anniversary  of  George  Washington's  1783  Military  Retirement. 

Christmas   Toy  Fairs,  Berlin,   Frankfurt,   Munich,   Nuremberg. 
December  5.  2nd  Sunday  in  Advent.  Bible  Sunday. 

St.  Nicholas  Day,  the  Netherlands. 
December  6.  Finland's  Declaration  of  Independence  from  Russia,  1917. 
December  7.  Pearl  Harbor  Day,   30th  Anniversary. 
December  8-15.  Civil  Rights  Week. 
December  8.  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,   Roman  Catholic  Holy 

Day  of  Obligation. 
December  9.  John  Milton  born  this  day  in  1608. 
December  10-17.  Human  Rights  Week. 
December  10.  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Presentation,  Stockholm. 
December  12.  Third  Sunday  in  Advent. 

December  13.  Chanukah.  8-Day  Jewish  Feast  of  Lights  begins. 
December  15.  Bill  of  Rights  Day. 

Birthday  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Zamenhof,  founder  of  Esperanto,  the  International 

Language. 
December  16-24.  Nine  Days  of  Posadas.  Festivity  in  Mexico,  Latin  America. 
December  17.  Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Simon  Bolivar,  1830.  Venezuela. 

Pan  American  Aviation  Day. 

Wright  Brothers  Day. 
December  19.  4th  Sunday  in  Advent. 
December  19.  Orange  Bowl  Festival  begins,  Miami. 
December  22.  International  Arbor  Day. 

Winter  officially  begins  at  7:24  a.m.  E.S.T. 
December  24.  Christmas  Eve. 
December  25.  Christmas  Day. 
December  26.  St.  Stephen's  Day,  commemorates  the  first  Christian  Martyr. 

Boxing  Day  in  England  and  most  Commonwealth  Countries. 
December  27.  Feast  of  St.  John,  Apostle  and  Evangelist. 
December  28.  Holy   Innocents'   Day.   Commemorates   Herod's   massacre   of 

children,  cf.  Matt.  2:16-18. 
December  31.  New  Year's  Eve. 

THE  LINK  STAFF  WISHES  YOU  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A 
GLAD  AND  PEACEFUL  NEW  YEAR. 
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In  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles  designed  not 
only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group  discussion  and  study. 
Lay  leaders  may  find  them  helpful. 

1.  What  If  They  Never  Heard?  (page  8) 
Biblical  Material:  Romans  2: 1-16 

A  recent  best-seller  written  by  a  sociologist  says  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  lived  upon  this  planet  from  its  beginning  till 
now  is  in  the  vicinity  of  66  billion.  A  large  proportion  of  them  died 
before  Christ  was  born.  What  of  them?  In  what  sense  might  it  be  true 
that  the  generations  before  Christ  were  not  ready  for  his  coming? 
What  does  this  suggest  about  God?  In  his  sonnet,  "On  His  Blindness," 
John  Milton  says  "God  doth  not  exact  day  labor,  light  denied."  What 
does  he  mean? 

2.  How  to  Overcome  Loneliness  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Psalms  23  &  42;  Isaiah  53. 

How  is  it  that  one  can  be  lonely  in  a  crowd?  Or  even  in  the  presence 
of  a  loved  one?  How  are  solitude  and  loneliness  different?  Can  loneli- 
ness be  useful?  How? 

3.  "Thank  You,  Lord,  for  Shadows!"  (page  44) 
Biblical  Material:  Romans  8:18-39 

Would  life  really  be  boring  if  trouble  never  came?  Is  this  article 
realistic?  Has  adversity  been  useful  in  your  life?  Do  you  suppose  the 
writer  of  the  23rd  Psalm  was  moved  by  thankfulness? 

4.  "I'm  Staying  in  the  Ministry"  (page  52) 
Biblical  Material:  John  16:1-11;  Acts  8:1  ff. 

What  distinguishes  the  clergyman's  ministry  from  the  layman's?  Are 
there  callings  which  bring  men  equal  or  greater  satisfaction?  Is  the 
satisfaction  one  gains  a  sufficient  reason  for  staying  in  the  ministry? 
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The  Ghost  in  My  Life,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Chosen  Books,  Inc.,  107  East 
38th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  1971.  221  pages.  $5.95.  Cloth. 

Here  is  an  unusual  personal  memoire,  a  very  frank  confession,  the  his- 
tory of  a  gifted  woman's  movement  from  a  rebellious,  alcoholic  atheism 
to  humility,  sobriety,  and  a  deeply  mystical  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord  and  Savior.  Two  ghosts  walk  through  Miss  Anthony's  life,  not  one. 
First,  her  great-aunt,  the  famous  suffragette,  much  of  whose  political  instinct 
she  inherits,  dominated  her  early  years  —  largely  through  the  stern-visaged 
guardian  of  the  heritage,  Aunt  Lucy  E.  Anthony.  The  burden  of  a  famous 
name  is  lightened  only  in  later  years  as  understanding  and  appreciation 
come.  The  late  Senator  Joseph  E.  McCarthy  is  the  second  ghost;  his  malev- 
olence darkens  Miss  Anthony's  life  even  to  a  renunciation  (temporarily) 
of  citizenship.  Yet,  a  worse  scourge  is  her  alcoholism.  This  record  of  a 
soul's  flight  from  outward  tyrannies,  its  pilgrimage  toward  it  knew  not 
what,  is  sensitively  written  and  totally  absorbing.  —  E.I.S. 

You,  Your  Child  and  Drugs,  by  the  staff  of  the  Child  Study  Association  of 
America,  9  East  89th  St.,  New  York,  10028.  1971.  73  pages.  $1.50. 
Paper. 

A  brief  but  useful  addition  to  the  already  huge  literature  on  this  age's 
new  plague.  "The  Need  for  New  Perspectives,"  "Why  Youngsters  Misuse 
Drugs,"  "A  Discriminating  Look  at  Drugs,"  "Parental  Responsibility,"  and 
"Where  to  Go  for  Help"  form  its  five  chapter  headings.  Recommended  as  an 
introductory  text  for  parents.  —  E.I.S. 

Enjoy  Retirement,  Stay  Young  Getting  Older,  by  Eve  and  Joe  Sugden. 
Exposition  Press,  50  Jericho  Turnpike,  Jericho,  N.Y.  11753.  1971.  112 
pages.  $4.00.  Cloth. 

Not  a  "how-to-do-it"  book,  this  is  a  relaxed,  pleasantly  instructive  ac- 
count of  the  successive  "retirements"  of  a  couple  blessed  with  good  sense, 
the  ability  to  avoid  taking  themselves  too  seriously,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  homespun  wisdom.  Careerists  in  the  Armed  Forces  contemplating 
retirement  will  enjoy  it  and  profit  from  it.  —  E.I.S. 
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O  CHRIST,  grant  us  thankful  hearts  today  for  thee,  our  choicest 
gift,  our  dearest  guest.  Let  not  our  souls  be  busy  inns  that  have 
no  room  for  thee  and  thine,  but  quiet  homes  of  prayer  and  praise 
where  thou  mayest  find  fit  company,  where  the  needful  cares  of  life 
are  wisely  ordered  and  put  away,  and  wide,  sweet  spaces  kept  for 
thee,  where  holy  thoughts  pass  up  and  down,  and  fervent  longings 
watch  and  wait  thy  coming.  So,  when  thou  comest  again,  O  Holy  One, 
mayest  thou  find  all  things  ready,  and  thy  family  waiting  for  no  new 
Master,  but  for  one  long  loved  and  known. 
Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus. 

OGOD,  to  whom  glory  is  sung  in  the  highest,  while  on  earth 
peace  is  proclaimed  among  men  of  goodwill:  grant  that  goodwill 
to  us  thy  servants;  cleanse  us  from  evil,  and  give  peace  to  all  thy 
people;  through  thy  mercy,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  who  dost  live  and 
govern  all  things,  world  without  end. 

O  FATHER,  who  has  declared  thy  love  to  men  by  the  birth  of  the 
holy  Child  at  Bethlehem:  help  us  to  welcome  him  with  gladness 
and  to  make  room  for  him  in  our  common  days;  so  that  we  may  live  at 
peace  with  one  another,  and  in  goodwill  with  all  thy  family;  through 
the  same  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

GIVE  US,  O  God,  the  vision  which  can  see  thy  love  in  the  world 
in  spite  of  human  failure.  Give  us  the  faith  to  trust  thy  goodness 
in  spite  of  our  ignorance  and  weakness.  Give  us  the  knowledge  that  we 
may  continue  to  pray  with  understanding  hearts,  and  show  us  what 
each  one  of  us  can  do  to  set  forward  the  coming  of  the  day  of  universal 
peace.  —  Col.  Frank  Borman,  from  lunar  orbit,  Christmas  Eve,  1968 
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"What  do  you  mean,  'Someone  slipped 
off  our  icy  roof?  Who'd  be  on  our 
roof  in  this  weather?" 

An  innocent-looking  little  old  lady 
cashed  her  check  at  the  supermarket 
and  thanked  the  cashier,  saying,  "I 
just  don't  know  what  I'd  do  with- 
out you  people  now  that  the  bank 
has  stopped  cashing  my  checks." 

As  the  train  rushed  into  the  tun- 
nel the  little  boy  was  startled,  puz- 
zled, then  relieved  as  it  emerged 
again  into  the  daylight. 

"Did  you  see  that,  Mom?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Instant  tomorrow!" 

—  Shelby  Friedman 
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"I  can't  give  you  any  more  credit, 
sir,"  said  the  grocer.  "Your  bill  is 
bigger  than  it  should  be." 

"I  know  that,"  agreed  the  cus- 
tomer. "Just  make  it  what  it  should 
be  and  I'll  pay  it." 

Good  Feeling 

On  the  first  of  the  month,  with 
the  bills  pouring  in,  I'm  hounded 
and  harried  and  haunted.  But  I  have 
to  admit  that  I'm  cheered  quite  a 
bit  by  the  feeling  that  somehow  I'm 
wanted.  —  Sunshine 

The  mother  of  several  teen-agers 
decided  to  bone  up  on  jive  talk  so 
she  could  communicate  with  the 
younger  generation. 

The  next  time  Miss  Teen  Queen 
asked  if  she  could  "hit  the  flick"  her 
mother  startled  her  with,  "Ask  me 
again  after  you  rub  the  tub,  scour 
the  shower,  spread  the  bed,  and 
swish  the  dish!" 

Testing  a  Sunday  school  class,  the 
minister  asked,  "What  are  the  sins 
of  omission,  my  child?" 

Little  Joe  replied,  "They're  the 
sins  we  ought  to  commit  and  donV' 

A  four-year-old,  very  shy  to  soap 
and  water,  was  putting  up  his  usual 
series  of  arguments  about  why  he 
should  not  have  to  take  a  bath. 

"You  want  to  be  clean,  don't  you?" 
asked  his  mother  as  she  half-pulled 
him  to  the  bathtub. 

"Yes,"  sobbed  the  tot.  "But  why 
can't  you  just  dust  me  off  like  you 
do  the  furniture?" 

—  Quote 
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